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and SUPPLEMENTARY READING Now Ready. 
KING’S METHODS and Alps in aeoarapHy  LONGMANS’ DRAWING SERIES. 


Thousands of copies already in hands of the Teachers 1. Drawing Books (1 to 15 ready), comprising two complete series, one in Freehand and 
[ rf 6] N ¢ 0 W ; the other in Geometry. The course in Freehand consists of 8 books, carefully graduated 
N | OPKINS from simple, straight, and curved lines, to difficult examples of classic ornament. 
YOUNG FOLKS" HISTORY OF THE UNITED OBSERVATION LESSONS * The course in Geometry consists of a book on Drawing to Scale, on Introduction to 
p ‘art120cts Part2 20cts Part 3 20 cts i i i i i 
YOUNG FOLKS’ BOOK OF AMERICAN EX- NATURAL HISTORY PLATS” Bonnet ce Geometrical Drawiog and Machine Drawing, two books on Practical Plane Geometry, 
PLORERS $1.20 HOW SHALL MY CHILD BE TAUGHT $1.20 and two on Solid or Descriptive Geometry. 
SHORT STUDIES OF AMERICAN AUTHORS. EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 40 cents 
Boards 30, cents Books 1, 2,.3 (Freehand), each 5 cents. Book 10 (Solid Geometry), 10 cents. 
: NDREWS’ Book 4 (Design), 5 cents. Book 12 (Blank Book), 8 cents. 
NDERWOOD N Books 5, 6, 9, 11 (Freehand), each 8 cents. Book 13. 
SEVEN LITTLE SISTERS (Schoo! Edition) 50c Book 7 (Drawing to Scale), 5 cents. Book 14 (Plane Geometry), 10 cents 
HANDBOOK OF AMERICAN AUT . A ; 
DBOOK Or 00 Book 8 (Practical Geometry), 8 cents. Book 15 (Solid Geometry), 15 cents. 
‘EX OR EST’S BOYS WHO LIVED ON THE ROAD FROM 
Boards 75 cents ’ , LONG AGO TO NOW 80 cents 2. Drawing Sheets, for Classroom use, showing method of Construction, ete. Size 30 in. by 
WER , we ty ATURE TOLD (School Edi- 22 in. ; mounted on rollers for hanging before a class. Price, $1 50 a set on paper; $1.75 a 
D GROGRAPRICAL PLAYs gumbers set on strong cloth. 
GRAMMAR FOR COMMON SCHOOLS 30 cents oe ate i oe Freehand, containing 27 Figures, taken from Books 3 and 5 , 
GRADED SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 
12 parts pamphlet 4 cents each L AISDELL N Freehand, containing 15 large Figures, taken from Book 6. 
3 parts boards 20 cents each cmnea Bhan of meena = a Scale, containing about 50 large Figures, with figured dimensions, taken from Book 7. 
Y cen Freehand, containing 15 large Figures, taken from Book 9. 
HOW TO KEEP WELL 42 cents 
RAKE’S OUR BODIES AND BOW WE LIVE 60 cents Freehand, containing Figures taken from Book 11. 
BURGOYNE’S INVASION OF 1777 40 cents PENS AUTHORS 75 conte a 3. Drawing Cards, Frechand.—Twenty-five card tai 50 
75 cen i i i 
One of the Decisive Events of American STUDY OF THE ENGLISH CLASSICS $1.00 Boo 4 5 
History READINGS FROM WAVERLEY NOVELS | 75c ks 1, 2, 4, and 5, In cloth case, price 30 cents. 
These cards are to be given to the scholars to copy into a blank book (see Buok 12). The 
PodGk STORIES FROM AMERICAN HISTORY Boards 30 cents proper constructions are shown and directions given for the use of the ruler and set squares. 
AND NOBLE DEEDS OF OUR FATHERS Boards 30 cents DESCRIPTIVE LIST ON APPLICATION. 


ATSON BOSTON TEA PARTY Boards 30 cents *,* Descriptive Circulars, Text-book Catalogue, Science Catalogue, and Spec. 
imen Pages will be mailed free to all Teachers sending us their names and 


WIGGIN’S LESSONS ON MANNERS Boards 30 cents | saresses. 


Above are Net Prices Sold by all Booksellers > 
LEE and SHEPARD Publishers Boston LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
15 East Sixteenth St., New York. 


Catalogues of our Publications sent free 
EN LYE 


3000 GRAMMAR 


With Answers, giving references to all leading text-books, Are moved by prejudices, jealousies, and Demand /facis, — and many of them hard 
By HENRY KIDDLE, A.M., the boastful talk of braggarts. facts, — to convince their reason. 
Formerly Supt. of Schools, N. Y. City, and now Editor of Brown’s Grammars. NO INTELLIGENT PERSON CAN READ THE CIRCULARS OF THE 


puzzling questions of grammar. 


ing, and these answers prepared by him may be regarded as absolutely correct. WITHOUT BEING CONVINCED THAT IT IS 
Cloth, !6Gmo, pp. 220. $1.00. 
THE BEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY IN AMERICA. 
Address, TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


70--72 Dearborn Street, Chicage. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. [SEND FOR THEM.] 


ESTERBROOK& ce ESTERBROOK4 Ce 


These Pens have the shape, size, and, style suitable for school use. They have all the 
qualities of perfect pens, fineness of PP gp rn elasticity and durability, and have been very 


extensively adopted in the public and private schools throughout the United States. 
26 JOHN STREET, NE YORK. 


FOR SALE BY ALL STAT” «=©6°THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. orks, Camden, N. 


AND AT MODERATE PRICES. 


“THE BEST TEXT-BOOKS OF THEIR CLASS YET PUBLISHED.” 


HARPER’S INTRODUCTORY GEOGRAPHY, ... . . II2 pages, small 4to, . $0.48 
HARPER’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, ...... + 128 


and embody the true In nearly every State of the Union, Harper's Geographies have been more generally introduced 
than any other series. Not only are they in use in leading public schools of the country, but bun- 
learned blockemith, said of them : ‘They contain an amount and dreds of Normal Schools, Academies, and have them in their classes. The 
instruc! ; astronomical i i i to their GENUINE MERIT, 

variety jon i i and political elements of geography that would unprecedented popularity of these books is due ontirely 

even si nets, sn mega to all this s aenaiied is presented in a happy simplicity Teachers and School Officers who contemplate a change of text-books are cordially invited to 
and fullness of statement and exposition so desirable for the children of our public schools.” correspond with the publishers. 

SEND FOR OUR EDUCATIONAL CATALOCUE. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. FRANKLIN SOUARE. NEW YORK CITY. 
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JOURNAL 


On 


EDUCATION. Vol. XXX.—No. 5. 


R. & J. BECK’S 


MICROSCOPES. 


Sole American Agents, 


MORRIS EARLE & CO. 


1016 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
OUTFITS, 
SPECTACLES, 
EYE GLASSES. 
lllustrated Condensed List, 
32 pages, free. ll Cata- 
logue for three stamps. 
[Mention this paper.} 
MORRIS EARLE & CO. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ANDREWS COMPANY 


General School Furnishers, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 
Andrews 


SCHOOL 


Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustiless 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff’s Historical Map of the U. S. 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


eg” MICROSCOPES FROM $388 TO $1,000. 44 
Catalogue on application. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORE, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 


Chemical Apparatus, 


Chemically Pure Chemicals. 


Nickelware. Platinum. 
Balances. Weights. 


'HEMIST'S. BURNSEN’S 
COLLEGES, BURNERS 
SCHOOLS, an 
LABORATORIES COMBUSTION 
$ s at the a 
. lowest prices. in manufacture. 


CORSET WAISTS, 
nt 
FERRIS’ Patent ‘és 
Ring Buckle at Hip 1 
Hose Supporters. Mi 
Tape-fastened Buttons 
—won't pull off. 
Oord-eiige Button 
jes —won't wear out "85 
BEST Materials “4 
throughout. 
Wear and Finish. Inferior 110 
Leading Retailers, 12 
or mailed FREE on 160 
receipt of price,by 1.75 
trated circular. 2.00 


Ferris BroS., Mantrs, 341 Brondway WON. Y. 


Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, 


Buckeye Bell Foundry. 
Bells of pure Copper and Tin for churches 
schools, fire alarms, farms, ete. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent free. 

VAN DUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 


WEST TROY, N. Y.| 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


The Correspondence University 


(INCORPORATED.) 


Monthly Questions, etc., ore in the Union Readin 

Circle, a arge 16-page Literary Journal, sample copy a 
which, and Application Form for membersh Pp. will be 
mailed to any address on receipt of 10 cents in postage 


stamps. Address 
‘or. University, Box O, CHICAGO, ILL. 
N. B.—Situations to teach FREE to members and sub- 


scribers. AGENTS WANTED. 


School Keeping: How to Do It. 


By HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D. 
Price, 75 cents. 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: —1t will 
no doubt be a boon to the class of teachers for whom 
it was designed, being well filled with practical sug- 
= on teaching, management, and discipline, 

wn from your long, varied, and successful experi- 
ence as a teacher. 


ANDREWS M’F'G COMPANY, 


76 Fifth Ave., near l4th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 


195 Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton Sts., 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 


Apparatus, 


Chemicals. 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
dostage, 5 cents. 


READING MADE EASY. 
Reformation in Spelling. 


POLLARD’S SYNTHETIC METHOD. 


tural Method by which the child may be taught. Independ- 

Accuracy, Fiuency attained. No such results can 
possibly be obtained by any other method. Study changed from drudgery 

to the most attractive busy work. The child taught to think and pro. 


nounce for itself, thus establishing a 


REFORM AT THE FOUNDATION. 


H. M. Scort, Prof. ef Church History, Chicago Theological Seminary a 

= fodalan from the aes daughter has made during nine months’ instruction 
according to Mrs. Pollard’s method, by which the dreadful system of English orthography 
is much lightened, I am able to recommend her plan of instruction as more. natural and 
effective than any other I have had occasion to notice. I wish her all success in spreading 
abroad her easy and gradual guide to Parnassus.” 

To the above Mrs. Scott adds the following : 

“ Our daughter, six years of age, entered the class last fall, knowing but a few words, and 
now at the close of the school year has completed the Fourth Reader, besides being able 
to read almost perfectly in any book. Words which she has never seen before and of 
whose meaning she is ignorant, she is able to pronounce correctly by following the rules, 
which she seems to understand thoroughly. I feel that this training has given her the 
foundation for the study of other languages.” 

Miss Hopper, who represents Mrs. Pollard’s Synthetic Method in Iowa, gave a prac- 
tical illustration of the results of this method in reading, June 19, 1889, at the School of 
Methods, Des Moines, Iowa. The room was crowded with visitors to listen to the reading 
of a class of little children under the management of Miss Vimont, one of the teachers of 
the city schools. The average age of the pupils was seven. They had been one year in 
the kindergarten and one year in the primary school. They first read from one of the six 
or eight books read during the year. They next read from Parker’s First Reader, after- 
wards from “ Feathers andl Fur,” a book suitable for fourth-grade pupils. They had never 
seen these books, but read so admirably, and with such evident appreciation of the senti- 
ment, that it was a surprise to all, By request, a number of difficult words were placed 
upon the board. Among them were: Freight, glance, western, Webster, address. They 
not only could pronounce them at sight, but could correctly mark them. If the best evi- 
dence of success is success, this method has abundant vindication. 


In a letter to Mrs. Pollard, Superintendent Gault, of Tacoma, Washington, writes : 


“T am free to announce to you my complete and permanent conversion to your Synthetic Method. 
I have watched it closely, and the logic of success convinces me that it is the true principle. I never saw 
teachers more enthusiastic over anything than are three of mine. Next year everything must be Synthetic. 
The more I see of it the better I like it. Visitors are coming in, and it amazes everybody. This is much 
for me to say, for you know how incredulous I was in the beginning.” 

The Sisters of the Sacred Heart; the Sisters of Providence: Sisters of St. Joseph ; 
Sisters of Charity, B. V. M., Sisters of Mercy; the Benedictine Sisters and the Servite Sis- 
ters, all of Chicago, also the Ursuline Sisters of Dakota, have accepted the Synthetic Method. 

’ which gives a thorough course of instruction in the principles and 

POLLARD S$ MANUAL, methods of this new sytem, has just come from the press and is now 
ready for teachers. When ured in connection with the Pellard’s Readers and Spellers, this manual 
will serve the teacher as a complete, convenient, and reliable guide. 

Progressive teachers, everywhere, are inquiring into this method. All such inquiries will be met with 
full information when addressed: 


WESTERN PUBLISHINC HOUSE, 


DOWNER LANDING, HINGHAM, MASS. 


ROSE 
STANDISH 
HOUSE. 


FIRST-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL. 


Location the best. Combines Seaside and Country. 
Less than an hour from Boston, by steamer — cool, no 
dust —or by rail to Hingham, Address, for particulars, 
J. - C. GILMAN, at hotel, or 14 Bromfield St., 
Boston, Room 6. Hours 12 to 1. Special attention 
given to private dinner parties. Telephone Con- 
nection, 


315--321 Wabash Avenue, CHICACO. 
Agents Wanted. Colleges aud Schools. 
$75.22 to $250,22 A MONTH can be made work. 


COLLEGES. 


nd give thetr-whols tine to the | Open to both sexes. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
’ emistry, and Nat. History. 


‘or Catalogues address 
M. E. WADSWORTH, A. M.. Pu, D., Director. 
HOUGHTON, MICHIGAN. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


who can furnish a horse and give their w 
business. Spare moments may be a employed 
also. A few vacancies in towns and cities. B. F. SORN- 
SUN & CO., 1008 Main St., Richmond, Va. 

AV. B.— Please state age and business experience. Never mind 
about sending stamp for reply. B.F. J. & Co. 


GENTS WANTED. 
Address, AGENCY DEPT., 


THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING C0., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


SAVE MONEY. Refore you buy 
BICYCLE orGUN 
Send to A. W. GUMP & CO , Dayton. Ohio 


for prices. Over 400 shop-worn and 2d-hand 
4) Cycles. Repairing and Nickeling. Bicycles, 


GANNE For YOUNG LADIES, 


Bohemian Glassware, &c. 


(Mention this journal.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Physical Sets, Toepler-Holtz Machines, 


CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 
sa LOWEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Correspondence desired. 


year begins Oct. 2, 189. For Circular apply to 
REV. GEORGE GANNETT, AM DD., 
69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass._ 


NORMAL, SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL 
for the advancement of art education he 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial dra: 
For circular and further partioulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Mieten. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WoRCESTER. 


IS THE BEST 
MACHINE IN USE 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


For Sale by . 
G. 8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
8. 8S. & Pus. Co., 36 Bond Street, N.Y. 
7 arket St., Philadelphia. 
UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE Co., 
—s 178 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


For particulars, address 
E. H. Russe, Principal. 


ENNSYLVANIA KINDERGARTEN Normal Training 


FOR SCHOOLS. Sharpens both School, 910 N. 7th St. Phila. Terms moderate. 
Lead and Slate Pencils. Guts NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Manufactured by FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
GOULD & CooK, For circulars, address 
Leominster, Mass. 188 ELLEN Hyp, Principal. 


Send for Circular. We will send ma-| SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER Mass. 


chines on trial to responsible parties. _| principal, A. logues, addr mere 


Sas NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 


Principal, 
NORMAL S0HOO ESTFIELD, Mass. 
For 
For Catalogues address 
J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


West Newton English and Classical Schooi. 


36th year begins Wednesday, Sept. 21,1887. A fam- 
ily and. day school for both Prepares for Col- 


Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
D. B. HaGar, 


Address N. E. PUBLISHING CO,, 
% Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 


KINDERGARTEN 
J. W. Schermerhorn & Co,, 


lege, Scientific Schools, Business, and gives special 
attention to character building. Send for Catalogue 


Vi ATE R I A L ° to NATH’L T. ALLEN, West Newton. 
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Journal of Education. 


A WEEELY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


A, E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 
JOUBNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 

Both to one address, $3.00. 


AT NASHVILLE, TENN. 


GREAT MEETINGS IN THE “ATHENS 
OF THE SOUTH.” 


A Unique Southern Festival,— The 
Barbecue. 


Educational Questions Discussed by 
* Brainy” Men and Women. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATION. 


NINTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


OPENING SESSION. 
NASHVILLE, TENN., Friday, July 12, 1889. 


The National Council of Education met in the First Baptist 


Charch, President J. L. Pickard, Iowa City, Ia., in the chair. 
The council is composed of sixty experienced and representative 
members of the National Educational Association, and its program 
consists of reports upon topics selected and referred to special com- 
mittees by the president early in the year. These reports, as will 
be seen, refer to important lines of educational work, and their 
readings are followed by sharp, critical discussions. The meeting 
of the ninth session of the council was the largest, except one, in 
the history of the organization, thirty-six members being actually 
present and ten others reported by letters or other communications. 


The sessions were largely attended by friends of education, not 
belonging to the council, and the meeting was one of the best in 


the character and ability of the reports and discussions ever held. 


Emerson E. White, LL.D., of Ohio, opened the council with 
prayer; and the secretary, Miss Mary E. Nicholson, of Ind., read 
the minutes of the last annual meeting, and called the roll of 


members. 


President Pickard made a brief opening address, alluding to the 
decease of two leading members of the council during the year,— 


Merrick Lyon, of Rhode Island, and Eli T. Tappan, of Ohio. 
The hour of meeting for the morning sessions was fixed at 9 a. m. 
and at 3 o’clock for the afternoon sessions. 


Miss Nicholson made her report as treasurer, showing a balance 


of $134.87 in the treasury. 


Selim H. Peabody, of Illinois; Miss Lillian J. Martin, of Cali- 
fornia; and Robert Allyn, of Lilinois, were appointed an auditing 


committee. 
After some discussion on the financial concerns of the council, 


W. E. Sheldon, of Massachusetts; George P. Brown, of Illinois ; 
Zalmon Richards, of District of Columbia; W. A. Mowry, of 
Boston; and E. E. White, of Ohio, were chosen a committee to 
report, at a subsequent session, on the questions of membership 
fees and the publication of the report of the proceedings of the 
council. The question of employing a stenographer to report the 


discussion of the council was raised and discussed, and C. W. Coy, 


of Ohio, Robert Allyn, of Illinois, and J. M. Greenwood, of Mis- 


souri, were chosen a committee to consider the matter and report 


at the next session of the council. enc ad 

The regular order of business was then taken u 

op an wee Chat of the Come on State 
Systems; subject : 
Licensure of Teachers. 

W. E. Sheldon, of Massachusetts, stated that Mr. E, E. Higbee, 
of Harrisburg, Pa., was the chairman of this committee, but that 
ill-health had prevented his attendance. Mr. Higbee had referred 

Sohn M. Dickinson, of Massachusetts, but that gen- 


tleman was prevented from preparing a report by lack of time. 
It was, therefore, decided to take up the subject and discuss it. 
Discussion. 
Mr. N. C. Dougherty, of Illinois, was a pointed by the dent 
as special reporter to make a synopsis of the discussion. me 
. Aaron Gove, superintendent of schools, Denver, Col., opened the 
discussion in a spirited and practical way. He thought the best 
interests of the schools demanded that all the circumstances should 
be considered in the spoettent of teachers, and that ‘‘ expedi- 
ency’’ should be considered. City superintendents were more em- 
by the question of the selection and appointment of teach- 
ers than by any other part of their work. 
" Emerson E. White, of Ohio, thought that in the discussion the 
er should be separated from o appointment 
> most isi in licensure of 

1, In regard to life certificates, these certificates should be held 
by a larger number than at present. There is in the great body of 
teachers in each state a growing number who are known and recog- 
nized throughout the state for their scholarship, their skill in teach. 
ing, and their high character. These teachers should be exempt 
from re-examination. They should hold life certificates, and these 
a should be recognized by the licensing power in other 
_ 2. The giving of more im ce to professional attainments is 
in the re-examination of teachers not holding life certificates. The 
first examinations should be thorough tests of the scholarship of 
the ——- This being settled, chief attention should be given 
to ional attainments. 

. The putting of the gravity of licenses or certificates in the 
hands of the members of the profession of teaching. The progress 
in this direction is one ot the most healthful signs of improvement 
in educational matters. In other professions the examinations of 
applicants are always members in good standing. The same should 
be trae of the profession of teaching. 

W. A. Mowry, of Massachusetts, felt that all would agree with 
what Dr. White had said, with this exception, that no one rule 
could be framed which would apply to all the states. That which 
was best for Ohio and Illinois might not be the best for Mississippi. 
The great body of teachers would, at least for years to come, differ 
in scholarship and professional ability in different localities. The 
element of expediency must enter into the licensing of teachers. 
Bat with the growth in numbers of professional teachers uniformity 
in licensing should be pushed. In Boston, when a teacher has 

his examination fhe may be appointed temporarily. The 
appointment is for the year, and he is on trial. Should his work 
be successfal for four years and the committee which has charge 
of his class recommend it, he receives a permanent appointment. 
~ hanegg but the one examination so long as he teaches in that 
° 

Edwin E. Hewett, of Illinois, said: There is one great difficulty 
pertaining to all attempts looking towards strengthening the pro- 
fessional character of the teacher’s business. So large a proportion 
of those who are teaching remain in the business only a brief time, 
and intend to remain only a brief time, that it seems impossible 
ever to make teaching a profession in the same sense as Jaw and 
medicine. And yet something,—a great deal,—has been done in 
this direction, much more may be done, and it seems to me that 
Mr. White has indicated the lines along which to work. By and 
by I think that all those who desire to make teaching a profes- 
sion can have the privilege and standing that belong to members of 
professions. 

In Illinois there are three ways of obtainjng certificates for teach- 
ers. For several years we have bad a law authorizing state certifi- 
cates, good for life. About five huadred such certificates have 
been issued. The examinations are made by the state superintend- 
ent, with the aid and advice of the presidents of the normal schools 
and the state university. The examinations are held at the same 
time, in different parts of the state, under charge of persons ap- 
pointed by the state superintendent, using uniform questions fur- 
nished by the state department. All the papers are submitted to 
the same board of examiners, who do not know the names of the 
writers until the papers are marked and the report made to the su- 
perintendent. By a law passed last winter, the state also will grant 
certificates good for five years. Graduates of the normal schools are 
entitled to receive these certificates without examination. Some of 
the larger cities, working under special charters, license their own 
teachers, By far the largest number of licenses are granted by 
the county superintendents. The office is political; incumbents 
are elected by the voters of the county. No special qualification is 
required. any of them are excellent officers; but this is not true 
of all, although I think there is a general improvement. : 

C. W. Coy, of Cincinnati, said: One point referred to incident- 
ally by Dr. White seems to me of sufficient importance to be given 
additional emphasis. I mean the recognition by the authorities of a 
county or state of the validity of certificates granted by other counties 
and states. As matters now stand, if a man with twenty years’ suc 
cessful experience in teaching, in Lllinois or Indiana, for instance, 
should go to Ohio, he could not receive pay as a teacher there until 
he had submitted to an examination by the authorities of the latter 
state; and the same is true in respect to different counties in the 
same state. It seems to me that there is such a thing as a persecu- 
tion of teachers by means of examinations. I know of no good 
reason why teachers should be examined at eyery turn any more 
than physicians and lawyers, who, I believe, are pretty generally 
allowed to practice their profession in any state after having been 
admitted to tice in one. j 

Robert ‘Allyn, of Illinois, said; I think this council ought to 
be ready to make a deliverance on one point, sure,—that all licenses 
to teach ought to be given by the profession. Teachers themselves 
ought to open the door into their homes of their own body, as do 
lawyers, ministers, physicians. Then difficulties may begin in re- 
gard to the many who do not intend to teach longer than one or two 
years, or in regard to localities which cannot pay for permanent 
teachers. But these can be overcome by patient study. Another 
point I think we ought to settle, as a matter on which we, as a council 
of education are agreed, or are trying to , is that the examina- 
tions of teachers and their licenses should be uniform throughout 
the state. Let the state superintendent prepare these and require 
the county superintendents to use them. The persons who are 
licensed by life certificate might be the body to select examiners 

J. M. Greenwood, of Kansas City, Mo., said: There are so many 


it in a clear light before the 


hich this question de that it is impossible 
upon w qu pends, — 


tral head to the educational system of this country, there are sov- 
ereign states. Education, then, belongs primarily to the states. 
This fact is fundamental under our form of government. In Ger- 
many, France, and other European countries, there is a Minister of 
Education. His influence reaches down through all departments of 
the commune. In such countries persons are certificated to teach 
because they have passed through a prescribed course of instruc- 
tion. But in America, few persons, comparatively, thus qualify 
themeelves; hence teaching is more of a temporary employment 
than that of a profession. Changes are constantly going on 
among the teaching force of any state. Many of the states 
ge 30 per cent. of their teaching force each year. 

Another difficulty lies in the direction of non conformity among 
states themselves. For instance, county and township government 
in newer states is more simple than in the older colonies. We 
have but little corresponding to the New England town meetin ¥ 
and of which they are so tenacious even to this day. They do 
things in one day, we in another. Their cities and towns have 
more autonomy than it is desirable for us touse. We are governed 
more by general laws, and not by special charters and statutes. 
Certain powers granted by their legislatures are expressly forbid- 
den by our state constitution. 

In Missouri a board of education cannot bind their successors in 
office in regard to certain specified matters. Of course, this brings 
us to the law of corporations, their powers and their duties. Nev- 
ertheless, one branch of the subject lands us here. 

Massachusetts issues no state certificates. Nearly all the Western 
and Middle States do. But there is no power, except an act of 
courtesy, that a state certificate issued in Missouri shall be valid in 
Illinois, Tennessee, or California. 

In the newer atates, certificates are issued by the state superin- 
tendent, the county superintendent, and by cities having special 
privileges expressly granted by the state legislatures. That is, 
state certificates are issued as a reward of the survival of the fittest. 
Not till we can train properly all our teachers should they be 
licensed for life. The states are working out this problem slowly, 
and there it should rest at present. 

George P. Brown, of Illinois, said: The question most important 
for this Council to consider is, What have we to suggest on the mat- 
ter of the liscensure of teachers that will tend to improve the teach- 
ing force of the country? There is, as has been suggested, a pro- 
fession of teaching, but it contains very few members relatively to 
the great body of those who teach. What shall be the plan of ex- 
amination by which these members receive their final papers ad- 
mitting them to membership in this profession is of small conse- 
quence. They have earned their membership and are probably 
recognized as members, without regard to State examinations. But 
there is an immensely large class who are in the different stages of 
ate ome for the teaching profession. What can the superin- 
tendents and examiners do through their examinations to urge this 
class to a better preparation for their work ? I think that there is 
a slowly increasing recognition, from year to year, that something 
important can be done. The superintendent first employs the ex- 
amination to elevate the scholarship of the teacher. A majority of 
those who begin to teach are disgracefully ignorant of the subjects 
in which they are employed to give instruction. And yet every 
community within certain limits must furnish its own teachers of 
its schools. No other arrangement would satisfy the people. After 
the teacher has reached a certain grade of scholarship, then the su- 
perintendents can cease to urge their point, and can place a series 
of inducements before these teachers to make a more thorough 
study of professional subjects. The plan usually adopted is to ex- 
cuse the teacher from further scholastic tests, provided he passes 
satisfactory examinations in certain lines of professional reading. 
By some such mode as this the examinations may become the 
meaneg of elevating the standard of acquirements of those teachers 
who stay in the work long evough be influenced by it. 

Upon the close of the discussion, adjournment was in order, but 
before doing so the president announced the following committees : 


Committees. 
On Nomination of Members of the Council—E. E. White, Ohio; 
Jas. H. Canfield, Kansas; Jas. H. Hoose, New York. 
On Nomination of Officers—Edwin C. Hewett, Illinois; Aaron 
Gove, Colorado; H. 8. Jones, Pennsylvania. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


The Coancil was promptly called to order at 3 p. m., President 


Pickard in the chair. 

Mr. Sheldon, from the special committee on fees and reports pre- 
sented the following, which was adopted : 

‘‘That an annual fee of $2.00 be charged, and the money thus 

provided be used for publication of the proceedings of the Council, 
and that each member be provided with ten copies of the proceed- 
” 
The motion to employ a stenographer was lost, and it was decided 
to have each person who enters into the discussion prepare his re- 
marks and hand them to the secretary, so that a correct report can 
be made. 

N. C. Dougherty read an abstract of the morning’s discussion, 
and it was approved and ordered printed, as a part of the proceed- 
ings of the Council. 

Report on Secondary Education. 


The regular order of business was taken up, it baing the report 
of the Committee on Secondary Education, subject: ‘* High 
Schools,’’ which was presented by Mr. J. H. Canfield, of Kansas, 
under the topic, * The Opportunities of the Rural Population 
for Higher Education.’’ We give an abstract : : 

After a careful survey of the field assigned to the committee, it 
was thonght best to make an investigation of the opportunities and 
inducements offered the rural population of this country for secur- 
ing the advantages of a higher education. Accordingly, three 
forms of circulars were prepared, each having a suitable prefatory 
note explaining the work of the committee and asking for informa- 
tion and for a free expression of opinion. These circulars were 
sent to state superintendents of public instruction, to presidents of 
state educational institutions, to city and county superintendents 
and principals of high schools, and to other educators sufficiently 
and favorably known to have their views entitled to more than ordi- 


consideration. 
 Whasever the committee thought it possible to secure more than 


one report on the same subject, the three circulars were sent to 
the same person—thus crossing and recrossing the ground in a way 
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to insure accuracy as to the facts and breadth and variety of 


ion. J 
in the large territory from which reports were received, and in 
poten tery si with ews the blanks were filled. Often the inter- 
est was sufficient to lead the writer to add matter not covered by 
the queries, or to express at considerable length his opinion on some 
given point. The following will serve to illustrate the wide range 
of the individual and institutional observation and experience, the 
results of which have been cheerfully placed at the service of the 
committee : 

Reports were made by 27 state superintendents ; by 20 presidents 
of state educational institutions; by 28 city superintendents; by 27 
county superintendents, representing ten states ; by 8 presidents of 
colleges not under state control; by 19 instructors in state or other 
educational institutions; and by 3 editors and publishers. The 
total number of separate reports received is 263. As these corres- 
pondents were not chosen hap-hazard, but with all possible care, the 
returns will be seen to have esvecial value. : 

The nature of the question: @,nd replies is such that they will not 
readily bear tabulation or condensation. We can only give in this 
abstract, therefore, the conclusions reached by the committee. We 
feel that the evidence collectecyshows that ‘ 

1. The state systems are stili very generally partial rather than 
complete, and chaotic rather than really systems. 

2. For all secondary education the mass of the rural t 
is generally dependent on chance, or upon the favor of some city. 

3. With few exceptions, no opportunities or inducements worthy 
of the name, in the way of secondary or higher education, are 
offered the rural population. ; 

4. When efforts in the way of systematic secondary education 
have been reported as made, but are not and cannot be considered 
as even fairly successful, it is because (1) they are too limited in terri- 
tory, population, and resources; or (2) the organization is not sufti- 
ciently close and complete, there being so much irregularity in the 
work of the lower schools that connection between the primary 
and secondary is broken; or (3) the ple of the rural districts 
have no voice in the management and control of such secondary 
schcols, and hence indifference takes the place of interest. 4 

From the facts as reported, the committee considers the following 
to be legitimate conclusions or suggestions : 

1. The district or rural schools should be graded. 

2. To grade successfully there must be some standard to which 
to grade, some point which shall limit and define the work. 

. This limit should be the lowest class recognized under sscond- 

ary education. 

4, Secondary education should have the same character- 
istics that have given primary education its strength and its hold 
upon our people; that is (a), the schools should be free and not /ee 
schools. (i) The schools should be as near as possible to the 
homes of those to whom they minister. (c) Those whose children 
are to receive the benefit of this instruction should participate in 
the control and management of these schools. (d) The establish- 
ment and maintenance of such schools should not be hap-hazard, a 
matter of accident or convenience merely, but should be fixed, 
sure, and systematic. 

6. As it is an admitted fact that only a small per cent. of those 
who reach these schools can ever pass beyond them, because of 
pecuniary limitations and for other reasons, the secondary schools 
should combine good academic training with work which is more 
strictly preparatory. 

{Note —It should be understood that a model secondary school will 
give at least such instruction that its graduates can enter the fresh- 
man elasses of colleges of good standing, whether they ever wish to 
enter or not. It ought to do somewhat more than that.) 

6. The secondary schools should, in turn, grade up to the lowest 
class in the university of the state in which they are situated, if 
such a university exists. If higher education is not a part of the 
state system, then the secondary schools should grade up to. the 
best academic standard that the people can bo induced to accept. 

7. In establishing secondary schools the natural order seems to 
be, (1) in new and in sparsely settled states or counties, the county 
high school. (2) As cities come into existence, the city high 
school in addition to that of the county. (3) As the rural popula- 
tion grows more dense, the township or union district graded 
school, working up to the county high school. 

[Note.—There are sti comparatively few states in the Union in 
which township or union district high schools can be successfully 
maintained. } 

8. Statute law should be mandatory to the extent of securing at 
least one high school of high grade in each county. 

9. It should be permissive as to cities and townships, at least 
within quite broad limits of population ; but when such schools are 
established they should come under laws which will secure uni- 
formity in courses of study and in general management. 

10. A state system, worthy of the name, will freely offer every 
opportunity and inducement to its entire school population to pass, 
by systematic methods easily apprehended by those who are to re- 
ceive the benetics, in schools under popular control, from the low- 
est seat in the primary schools to graduation by a college or uni- 
versity of high standing. 

Discussion, 
Robert Allyn, of Illinois, was appointed to report the discussion. 


The discussion was very interesting, and showed the needs of the 
rural portions of the couatry for better facilities of obtaining sec- 
ondary instruction. 

The report was universally commended for its thoroughness of 
investigation, and it furnishes a vast amount of data from which to 
study theimportant problem to be solved, as to how best to furnish 
the sparsely populated portions of our country with higher instruc- 
poe thes was a timely presentation, and will be productive of good 
resu’ 

The discussion lasted nearly half an hour beyond the time set for 
adjournment (5 o’clock), and was participated in by Dr. Harris of 

husetts, Dr. Peabody of Illinois, Mr. Parr of Indiana, Mr. 
Sheldon of Massachusetts, Mr. Canfield of Kansas, Mr. Mowry of 
pr ge Mr. Kiehle of Minnesota, Mr. Brown of Illinois, 
an ers. 


Seconp Day—Saturpay, Juty 13. 


MORNING SESSION, 


The session opened at 9a.m. Prayer was offered by W. A. 
Mowry, of Boston. Minutes of the secretary were read and ap- 
proved. 

The epitome of the discussion on the report of Mr. Canfield was 
oe Allyn, of Illinois, and approved and ordered 
P 

The following telegram was received and read by the secretary : 

SACRAMENTO, CAL., July 12. 
Pyf. J. L. Pickard, President National Council of Education: 
h absent, h 
Horrt, Supt. of Public Instruction, California. 


“Academic and Professional Training.”’ 

report of the Committee on Normal Schools ; su ’ 

and Academic Studies in Normal pre- 
by Dr. T. J. Morgan, aan seee by Robert Allyn, of Illinois. 

he following is an abstract o paper : $ 

Iti still an open question among eduostors, What are the pro 

; studies pecu o a norm 
= soetent state of public opinion, and under present meth- 
ods of common school teaching, the normal schools are forced ~ 
admit to their classes multitades of students who are ignorant o' 
the branches taught in the common echools, and the strength of 
the normal schools must first be turned to remedy that defect. 

The work of differentiating the professional and academic work 
is progressing, and until is a consensus 

inion and substantial uniformity ; 
ie the various normal schools of de country, the line between 
what may be termed academic studies and professional studies has 
never been very sharply drawn, What some would regard as 
purely academic others would class as professional studies. The 
line of separation is very difficult to trace. The work of the 
teacher is to influence the thoughts, desires, actions, habits, and 
character of his pupil, and whatever aids him to do so may be said 
to bea of his equipment. 

Readleg. writing, spelling, drawing, music, history, rhetoric, 
literature and the natural sciences, botany, mineralogy, physics, 
chemistry, together with algebra and geometry, are excluded from 
professional studies, and have no proper place in a true normal 
school curriculum. Psychology and . are not distinctively nor- 
mal school studies. They belong to the range of culture studies, 
but they are indispensable to a science of teaching, and the rela- 
tiovs they bear to pedagogy are so important and so many that they 
cannot be overlooked in any scheme of normal training. 

Every study that adds toa ay ae wer, culture, or 
character, may be a preparation for ing. But every man in- 
fluences the lives of others. ‘‘ No man liveth to himself.’’ The 
common obligation rests upon all alike to be wise and strong and 
good, This rests upon the teacher no more than upon others. 
The work of general culture is the work of the academy, vot of 
re normal school, although professional studies promote general 
culture. 

The normal school has a specific function. It is a technical 
school. Its work is that of differentiation, It turns general cult- 
ure to special ends. It trains school teachers. 

Some studies, such as pedagogy, theoretical, tical, historical, 
including methodology and methods, are clearly professional. 
They are for the teacher what theol and homiletics are for the 
preacher. Arithmetic, grammar, and geography occupy a debat- 
able ground. They form an important “trivium.’’ The teacher 
cannot dispense with them. Arithmetic is the fouatain of mathe- 
matics, grammar the key of the entire range of language studies, 
and geography the mother of the sciences. 

Asa body of facts and principles, arithmetic, grammar, and 

geography belong to culture studies. They are academic. As 
typical branches representing mathematics, Ponda and natural 
science, they may challenge a place in a normal curriculum. 
The central work of normal school training is the discussion of 
the theory of education, educational values, methods of procedure, 
comparison of systems, and kindred topics that tend to put the 
candidate in possession of the philosophy of education, and tech- 
nical skill in the art of teaching. 

With students who have een well trained in high schools, acad- 
emies, or colleges, and with practice schools embracing all grades 
from the kindergarten to the high school, normal schools in the 
future may confine their theoretical instruction to a narrow range 
of studies that are distinctively professional. 

Discussion. 

Miss Lillian J. Martin, of San Francisco, Cal., was appointed 
special reporter by the president. 

The discussion was opened by Mr. Parr, of Minnesota, who 
thought the report was a rather superficial presentation of the 
underlying principles of normal training. The normal schools need 
an educational psychology instead of a general psychology, which 
is an important element in any and every department of culture. 
Both are important and inseparable; but in the normal school 
course a specific psychology was needed. Its curriculum should be 
adjusted with this asa basis. The tendency of the present training, 
in normal schools, is to drive away college graduates. The quality 
of the instruction is very different in the ordinary normal school 
from what it is in a general course of culture. We need the normal 
training, supplemented by the higher education. 

John Hancock, of Ohio, thought there was not a well defined 
conception of what was the true course of instruction in our normal 
schools. There were many useful schools in Ohio and in other 
states that were named ‘‘ normal schools ”’ that do not do good pro- 
fessional work, but that spend most of their force and time in aca- 

ames II. Hoose, of New York, the of psychol: 
and logic in normal work. The true field of the ped oaaa 
effort is to study the mind and its activities, looking into the environ- 
ment of the studen's. All can show some results in some form of 
manual work, but all cannot do the best or as varied work as should 
be done. Activity shows life, and anything in any direction is 

r. Parr, of Minnesota, in defining the mission of the 
normal echool, said: General knowledge ph mong largely from race 
conditions, but specific knowledge can only be secured by a study 
of specific things. The normal school should be largely confined 
to professional training. Educational psychology or conscious edu- 
cation should be pursued with an intelligent purpose. We need 
to study the means by which desired results are best served. Edu- 
cational aims should be fixed with definiteness. Method deals with 
the matter of adjusting means to ends. Method and the history of 
education are, as a rule, foreign to the work of the normal school. 

Mr. Hoose, of New York, said there are certain activities that 
go to make up atrue man. Every child is to be reached and edu- 
cated, and general psychology must be studied in our normal 
schools. Their function is to investigate and teach mental science 
= applications. 

illiam T. is, of Massachusetts, spoke at | on the true 
sphere of the normal school, and demanded that = yh a place 
in the curriculum. In the course of Dr. Harris’ remarks he said 
that at the examinations of teachers, not more than one in fifty 
one fraction by another. 

. Richards, o ashington, said that al he was 
normal teacher, he had been in a normal 
thought the specific work in normal schagls should be professional 
not academic. The normal school should fit teachers to teach. 

Mr. Greenwood, of Missouri, said that the incentive in the high 
school is different from that of the normal school. The person 

he has been taught, while the high school pupil learns 
algebra or other taught simply to be able to recite and 
without any idea of how to teach alge Mr. Greenwood claims 
that Kansas City has one of the strongest high schools in the 


country. 
The of the 
id Committee on Secondary Education was 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


The Council was called to order at three o’clock. It was an- 
nounced that the Council would adjourn at four o’clock to acvept 
the invitation of Prof. J. L. Lampson, through the courtesy of the 
local committee, to visit ‘‘ Belle Meade "’ farm. 


A tribute of respect to the memery of Dr. Merrick Lyon, who 
died at Providence, R. I., Aug. 12, 1888, aged 73 years, was read 
by W. A. Mowrey, of Boston, and was ordered spread on the 
minutes of the Council by a rising vote. Dr. Lyon was a member 
of the Council and a distinguished educator. ¥ 

Mr. Peabody presented the report of the auditing committee. 
The report set forth that the accounts of the treasurer had been 


of | examined and found to be correct. 


The report of the Committee on Hygiene in Education was then 
read by Mr. W. N. Hailmann, of Laporte, Ind. Subject: ‘‘ Har- 
monious Development.’’ 
1. Harmony implies fitness, agreement, adaptation of parts to 
the purpose of‘a whole. 
2. As an educational principle, harmony shou'd be viewed, (a) 
with reference to its essential character, in its static and dynamic 
aspects; ()) with reference to human happiness, in its subjective 
and objective aspects, and (c) with reference to human duty, in it 
individual and universal aspects. a 
3. Static harmony is the harmony of equilibrium, of rest, of 
matter, of the physical, of mechanism, of automatism, of space ; it 
is external, the essence of beauty and grace; it belongs to ideas 
and language. Dynamic harmony is the harmony of action, of de- 
velopment, of the spiritual, of self-activity, of time; it is internal, 
the essence of truth and efficiency ; it belongs to ideals and thought. 
4. Subjective harmony ist 


mony is agreement with the objective laws of truth and goodness ; 
it is a matter, therefore, of insight and virtue. 


of greater wholes. 


subjective and objective, individual and uviversal. 
revealing of inner tendencies, the growing assertion 


being; in consciousness it becomes deliberate self-expansion. 


only in the universal. 


lead the harmonies of happiness; should hold whatever 
lies in life; should control and direct every life-force. 


monies of truth and 


only in the measure of individual efficiency. 


and more spontaneously, in the light of higher and wider aims. 


dom and mastership. 


evolution. 
Discussion. 
J. M. Greenwood was appointed to report the discussion. 
The report was discussed by Wm. T. Harris, 
vigor, but not with entire endorsement. The remarks of Messrs. 
Harris and 
Council, and: were to a great extent philosophical in character. 


was one of interest. 


complete her arrangements to leave that evening, in 
telegram she had just received, At the close of Miss Martin’s re- 
port the discussion was continued by several members of the 
Council. 

A Hygiene Commission. 


roposition which accompanied the report of the Committee on 

ygiene : , 

** At the Chicago meeting of the National Council, your Commit- 
tee on Hygiene proposed the establishment of a permanent com- 
mission to gather and arrange data for a somewhat satisfactory 
solution of the various problems involved in the relations of mental 
labor to physical health. The proposition was not acted upon at 
that time. The chairman of your committee haa found no reason 
for changing his views concerning the desirability of establishing 
such a commission of inquiry, but is strengthened in the opinion 
that such a commission offers the only efficient means for the work 
involved. With the permission of the Committee on Hygiene, 
2. will, , therefore, repeat at Nashville the proposition made at 

cago. 

Mr. Hailmann stated that, as it would be impossible for him to 

attend any more of the sessions of the Council, he desired imme- 

diate action. It was urged by other members, however, that there 

= discuss the matter hly, and it was 
y laid over. e Council then adj i 

fore 4 o'clock, in order to visit “Belle Meade? 


The Excursion. 


Prof. J. L. Lampson, chairman of the excursion committee, was 
present to furnish tickets to the members and their friends. The 
trip was made in a few minutes. When the party arrived in front 
of the stately old mansion they were met by ‘‘ Uncle Bob,” an old 
colored man, who handed the following note to Prof. Lampson : 


Prof. Lampson—My Dear Sir:—I regret that my sickness to-day 
_— prevent my forming the acquaintance of the distinguished gentle- 
as you may indicate to him. Risialaiediiersesies 


Rate) Yours respectfully, 


W. H. Jackson, 


ent with subjective notions of 
pleasure ; it is, therefore, largely a matter of taste. Objective har- 


5. Individual harmony exists with reference to individual pur- 
pose. Universal harmony implies inordivation of individual purpose 
in universal purpose, a life unfolding within the evolving harmonies 


6. The task of education in the work of harmonious development 
is to seek a harmony which shall satisfy all these requirements, a 
harmony of harmonies which shall be at once static and dynamic, 


7. Development addresses itself primarily to inner life; it is the 
of inner ten- 
dencies in outer life. Development accomplishes the purposes of 


8. The method of education, then, is clearly indicated. Inas- 
much as the ‘static records the achievements of the dynamic, the 
former can be reached only through the latter; the subjective can 
prosper only on the soil of the objective; the individual truly lives 


9. Similarly, in larger relations, the harmonies of duty should 
purpose 


10. This is not altered by the limitations that dynamic advance 
rests at every point on statie achievement; that the objective har- 
goodness can become effective only in full 
fusion with subjective taste; that universal purpose can be served 


11. This will appear still more clearly when it is remembered 
that the young human being has a tendency to refer all things to 
the nearer and more obvious harmonies. Left to itself, this ten- 
dency will result in more or less serious reversion and loss of char- 
acter. Therefore education should constantly hold within its reach 
the remoter harmonies, leading the young human being to fashion 
his narrower purposes more and more consciously, as well as more 


12. Ultimately, then, for the growiag human being, the road of 
harmonious development lies through obedience, and leads to free- 
Learning more and more to yield him- 
self to the innermost forces of his being,—of his dynamic self, 
as it were,—he is loosed more and-more from the traditional fetters 
of his static self; his growing submission in conduct to the ubject- 
ive criteria of truth and goodness liberates his taste from the bonds 
of selfish pleasure and lifts him into the joys of a traly creative life ; 
by placing his own life-purpose fairly within the currents of uni- 
versal purpose, he presses into his service the forces of universal 


with considerable 
Hailmann were enjoyed by other members of the 
Mr. Hailmann, of course, defended his paper, and the discussion 

During the progress of the discussion the president announced 


that Miss Martin wished to make her report, so as to be able to 
nse to a 


Before adjourning Mr. Hailmann called attention to the following 
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August 8, 1889. 


** Uncle Bob,”’ with dignity and heartin rformed the 
of host. The Jersey stable and the dairy 
the delight of the ladies, who were charmed with the clean, airy 
stalls and the gentle animals therein, and the sweet atmosphere of 
the dairy. ‘‘ Uncle Bob” was in his glory while exhibiting such 
stallions as Iroquois, Enquirer, Luke, Blackburn, and Great Tom. 
The deer herd and the ponies did not require special training for 
their enjoyment, and everybody was delighted with their exhibition. 
The party returned at 6 o’clock, expressing great pleasure in the trip. 


Tuirp Day — Monpay, Jury 15. 
MOBNING SESSION. 


The Council met at 9a. m., President Pickard in the chair. 
Prayer was offered by D. L. Kiehle, of Minnesota. 


Report of Committee on Pedagogics. 


_ Wm. T. Harris, of Massachusetts, prepared and read the 

on ‘* Educational Value of Manual Training,’’ Mr. Brown, of 
nois, being the chairman of the committee. Owing to the great im- 
portance of this report, and the deep interest manifested in the 
subject, we present it entire : 

To the National Council of Education : 

The undersigned Committee on Pedagogies hereby offer their 
report on the subject of the “‘ Educational Value of Manual Train- 
ing, a subject that has come to be of prime importance by reason 
of the strong claims set up for it by its advocates, and, secondly, 
by reason of the fact that as a cause it serves to unite not only the 
critics of the educational system already existing, but also its un- 
compromising enemies ; thirdly, because the claims set forth in its 
behalf are based not on economic reasons, but on educational rea- 
sons, an assumption being actually made that the effect of manual 
training on the pupil is educational in the same sense asthe branches 
of science and literature heretofore taught, or at least, if different 
from them, of equal or of superior value to them. This assump- 
tion unsettles the entire question of courses of study, in so far as it 
rests on the doctrine of a specific educational value for each of the 
branches of the courses of study, and in so far as it is supposed 
- the present list of branches provides for an all-sided intellect- 
ual training. 

Your committee accordingly have proposed to themselves, in this 
report, to discuss the various phases of this assumption and to in- 
quire in what precisely consists the educative value of the branches 
taught in the manual training school, and wherein they are supple- 
mentary of the work already done and wherein they cover the 
same ground. They have proposed to treat incidentally, also, the 
economic questions involved, inasmuch as the popularity of the 
movement has its foundation in the conviction that if the schools 
teach manual training all pupils will be fitted for useful industries 
before the age of leaving school for business. 

1, Your committee in the outset admit the reasonableness of 
substituting a system of manual training in special schools, in so 
far as it can be done, for the old system of apprenticeship. That 
said apprenticeship has been and is wasteful of the time and talents 
of the pupil, is conceded ; that a school devoted to the business of 
educating the youth in the essentials of his trade or vocation is su- 
perior tothe old system that employed the apprentice in all the 
drudgery of the establishment, and postponed his initiation in the 
essential matters of his trade. But your committee insists that 
such manual training ought not to be begun before the completion 
of the twelfth year of the pupil, nor before he has had such schvol 
instruction: in the intellectual branches of school work, namely in 
reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, grammar, and history, as 
is usually required by those statute,laws enforced in enlightened 
8 ates to prevent the too early employment of minors in the indus- 
tries and the neglect of their school education. Your committee 
understand that any amount of manual training conducted in a 
school is no equivalent for the school education in letters and sci- 
ence, and ought not to be substituted for it. They hold the opin- 
ion, moreover, that neither apprenticeship nor the industrial school 
should be allowed to take possession of the youth until the comple- 
tion of his twelfth year at least; the fifteenth year is still better, 
because physical maturity is necessary for the formation of the 
best muscular movements to produce skill. At too early an age 
the pupil with his small hands and fingers, his short and undevel- 
oped arms, is obliged to acquire bad habits of holding the imple. 
ments of labor, just as a child that commences holding a pen too 
early will not hold it so as to secure freedom of movement. More- 
over, the serious occupations of life cannot be im on children 
without dwarfing their human nature,— physically, intellectually, 
and morally,—and producing arrested development. Not only the 
games of youth, but the youth’s freedom from the cares of mature 
life should be insured to him if the best preparation is to be made 
for manhood. It is sad to know that so many children are dwarfed 
by family necessity, which compels them to bear the weights and 
cares of mature years. The street gamin in the city is preternat- 
urally acute, but is not in process of growth toward ideal manbood. 
Later on he will be eed suffering from premature old age, in 
every respect a wasted human life burnt out before it could develop 
its moral and intellectual ideals. He will have a ‘‘ Punch and Judy’’ 
face, such as Dickens ascribes to the stunted products of London 
street education. Students of anthropology tell us that mansurpasses 
the animals so much in his mature life because he has a so much longer 
period of helpless infancy. He passes through a hundred grades 
of ascent above the brute, using all his forces in learning to walk 
on his hind legs, to use articulate speech for intercommanication, 
to dress himself in clothes, and to put on that far subtler clothing 
of customs and usages which hold back and conceal his animal pro- 
pensities and substitute courtesy toward others for selfish natural 
impulse. Were it not for this diversion of the forces of childhood, 
man might develop, like the animals, the ability to walk immedi- 
ately after birth, and use his bundle of intellectual instincts at once 
without the necessity of a long process of education. On these 
grounds your committee deprecate the necessities which abridge the 
period of childhood and consider this one of the first reforms that 
social science is demanding, namely the protection of children from 
the premature assumption of the cares of life. The work of the 
kindergarten, the schools for waifs, and this line of effort will stop 
the growth of that hopeless class of society that has become arrested 
below the moral stage of development. 

The ever present argument of the economical view of education 
calls attention to the fact that the great majority of children are 
destined to earn their living by manual labor. Hence it is argued 
that the school ought to prepare them for their future work. The 
scientific view that lays so much stress on the protraction of the 
period of human infancy is opposed to this demand for filling the 
child’s mind with premature care for his future drudgery. In 
fact this scientific doctrine has already been anticipated by the 
humane Christian sentiment which has founded public schools; 
for there is a conviction, seated in the minds of the people, 
that all children ought to be educated together in the humane 
studies that lie at the basis of liberal culture. Just for the very 
reason that the majority have before them a life of drudgery, the 


pe to training the intellect and will, and to building the basis 
oralarger humanity, Such a provision commends itself as an 
attempt to compensate in a degree for the inequalities of fortune 
and birth. Society shall see to it that the child who cannot choose 
the family in which he shall be born shall have given him the best 
possible heritage that fortune could bring him, namely, an educa- 
tion that awakens him to the consciousness of the higher self that 
© conquer fortune by in an its, and applica- 
tion of the tools of 

The economic, utilitarian opposition to the spiritual education in 
our schools comes before us to recommend that we forecast the hor- 
oscope of the child, and in view of his future possible life of drudg- 
ery, makes sure of his inability to ascend above manual toil by cut- 
ting off his purely intellectual training, and making his cbildhood a 
special preparation for industry. 

Your committee would at this point call attention to the fatal 
omission on the part of the economist to cece what is implied in his 
statement that the schools should fit the child for bis future duties 
in life. For when we inquire we discover at once that the trade or 
vocation in life is but a smal! part of the total functions of any one’s 
life. It is what goes with the trade or vocation that makes even it 
a success or failure. What does one need to know besides his 
trade? To this question your committee enumerates the following : 

First under the head of behavior toward others, his success will 
depend on, his treatment of his fellow-workmen and his employers ; 
on his treatment of his neighbors, and of his family and children. 
Moreover his behavior as a citizen concerns vitally all who live with 
him under the same Government; for he conditions to the extent 
of his single vote, and the proletariat class as a whole may form 
&@ majority and determine altogether, what sort of government shall 
be placed over all, rich and poor, Christian and heathen, humane 
and selfish. The dude citizen, who inherits large wealth and be- 
lieves that the laboring classes should not be educated beyond the 
station they are to occupy in life, will find that the manual laborers 
are also voters, and that they decide whether there shall be rights 
of private property or protection of life and limb for him as well as 
for others. 

The illiterate manual laborer, no matter how skillfully educated 
for his trade in wood and metal operations, cannot read and write. 
He cannot read the newspaper and take interest in the doings of 
town, state, and nation, or the world at large, except as he hears of 
it in the turbid stream of personal gossip from fellow-workmen, 
He is essentially shut in, and his thoughts move around in a narrow 
circle like the horse that turns the wheel of the mill. Nothing can 
prevent his being the victim of wild schemes of agitation that at- 
tack radically all the institutions of civilization. To the observer 
of the newer and newest phases of modern history, nothing is so 
clear as the fact that the first necessity of civilization is a system of 
universal education, not in industry, but in the ideas and thoughts 
that make up the conventional view of the world — such ideas and 
opinions as one learns in studying geography and history, and espe- 
cially literature. 

2. Your committee would now call your attention, in the second 
place, to the educative phases of manual training. Thoy admit 
that manual training is an educative influence; for all that man 
does or experiences is educative to him, and affects both his will 
and his intellect. The education of the will takes place by fixing 
or unfixing habits of doing; the edacation of the intellect takes 
place through the ascent from one thought or idea to another; from 
a narrow point of view to a broader and more comprehensive one ; 
from a vague and general grasp of a sybject to an insight that ex- 
plains all the details, and sees the relationsof all parts to the whole. 

In so far as manual training schools teach the scientific principles 
that underlie the practical points of their work they add intellectual 
education to physical education. Instruction in the natural sciences 
gives knowledge of nature both as to its modes of existence and as 
to the forces that form and transform those modes of existence. 
Natural science, it will be readily admitted, is directly tributary to 
the emancipation of the laborer because it leads more and more to 
the invention of machinery. Machinery does the drudgery of the 
work and leaves to the laborer only the task of supervision. It as- 
sumes the physical labor, and gives him the intellectual labor of 
directing and managing it. The more complete the machine be- 
comes the more operations it includes in its process, the more intel- 
lect isrequired to manage it, and the greater becomes its productive- 
ness. 


Compare the study of natural science in its general phases with 
its special application of the theory of special machines, and it is 
seen that the study of the more general is more highly educative ; 
and your committee would call special attention to the principles on 
which thie conclusion is based. That is more highly educative 
which lasts longest and has widest scope in its enlightening effects. 
The explanation of the special machine (the steam engine for ex- 
ample) is an intellectual acquisition for to-day, and it gives one 
also a ready insight into other examples to be met with in future 
experience. But the study of the theories of heat and of the dyna- 
mics of elastic fluids gives insight not only to the steam engine, but 
also into a thousand other applications (spouting geysers, oil wells, 
heating and ventilating houses, meterology, for example) within 
one’s experience, and numberless thousands of examples possible in 
future experience. Hence the study of pure scienca is more edaca- 
tive intellectually than the study of special applications of it. 

Again the study of applications of science is more educative than 
the labor of making the machine. ‘The theory of its operation in- 
volves all realizations of it, and is not exhausted until all real and 
possible varieties of constrnction have been explained by it. But 
the construction of a machine adopts one of an infinite number of 
styles of construction, uses one kind of material out of many for 
each of the parts and encounters peculiar difficulties of one kind 
and another, occasioned by temporary conditions that have nothing 
to do with the nature of the machine or with its construction else- 
where. The laborer thus obscures his general view of the machine 
by covering it up with a great collection of details that do not es- 
sentially concern it. He is much more impresséd with accidental 
matters of no account in the theory of the working of the machine 
than he is with the principles of its action. In a second ex- 
periment at constructing a machine old difficalties dieappear and 
new ones arise. The intellectual education is of narrow scope and 
limited in time. 

The intellectual factor of manual labor is never very large, 
even in the first construction of a new types of product. The moral 
education in manual training in the way of perseverance, patience, 
and plodding industry, is a far greater educational factor than the 
intellectual factor. ; 

The education of the muscles of the hand and arm, the training 
of the eye in accuracy go for something in the way of education, 
especially if these too are of a general character, and productive of 
skill in many arts. But it happens in most cases that the training 
of the muscles for a special operation unfits it more or less for the 
other special operations. Every trade has its special knack or skill, 
and not only requires special education to fit the laborer to pursue it, 
but it reacts on him and fixes in his bodily organism certain limita- 
tions which for greater or less extent unfit one for engraving; the 
work in planing and sawing would diminish the skill of the wood 


period of childhood in which the child has not yet become of much 
pecuniary yalue for industry, shall be carefully devoted to spiritual | 


carver. Work in the trades that deal in wood and metals, (and 
these include the entire curriculum of the manual training school) 
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would be disadvantageous to the delicate touch required by the 
laborer on textile manufacturers, and this class of laborer is nearly 
as large as the combined elass of wood and metal workers. 

: Your committee find that the course of study in manual training, 
in so far as it concerns the education of the band is limited to a nar- 
row circle of trades in the wood and metal industries, and that so 
far as it is auxilary to trades and occupations directly, it covers the 
work of only one in twelve of the laborers actually employed in the 
United States. 

Indirectly, as dealing especially with the construction of machin- 
ery, it has a much wider application, and your committee believes 
that all laborers who employ machines or tools of any description 
would be benefited to a greater or Jess degree by a course of manual 
training, and that there is something educative in it for all who are 
to use machines. This is the most important argument that can be 
arged by the advocates of the manual training school in behalf of 
its educative value. 

Your committee would here call attention to other arguments 
often used which are weak and misleading ; such, for exawple, as 
the statement that manual training cultivates the powers of atten- 
tion, perseverance, and industry. ‘These are formal powers and not 
substantial ,—that is to say, they derive their value from what they 
are applied to, and they may be mischievous as well as beneficial. 
The power of attention may be cultivated by the game of chess or 
the game of whist, or of draw poker, or to the picking of pockets, 
bat it is only attention to those subjects and not attention in gen- 
eral that is cultivated. The whist player who has developed care- 


fal circumspection, keen attention, the calculatiun of probabilities 
in‘the matter of cards, is quite likely ‘not to manifest them in re- 
gard to higher matters of observation of nature or the study of 
man. All games of boys,—for instance, marbles, quoits, base-ball, 
jack-straws—are educative, especially in such matters as are named 
as the/results of manual training, namely: (a) the development of 
the physical powers; (6) the/acquisition of dexterity of hand and 
accuracy of eye; (c) in perseverance; (d) in attention. These, 
moreover, carry with them some general training and give the boy 
a similar ability in a field of related subjects. But it would not be 
fair to expect that these qualities.of mind would show themselves 
in the boy's work in mathematics or history, for his interest in 
these games might make him dull and inattentive to all school 
studies. Boys may love the work of the manual training school 
and dislike history, grammar, and mathematics, and all book-learn- 
ing, in fact ; but to be excellent in manual training would not.pre- 
vent him from being illiterate and a bad neighbor and a bad citizen, 
—even a dynamiter. 

Your committee would further call attention to the fact that 
what.is educative at one time may be entirely without such an effect 
at another, wr, indeed, it may be deadening to the mind. Thus 
the advocates of manual training admit that it is useful as education 
only if not carried to the point of arriving at skill in production. 
This feature, of course, makes against the economical argument in 
behalf of such schools. 

According to the economic view skill in production is the pri- 
mary object airaed at by introducing the training of the hand into 
schools. But M. Sluys, the Belgian normal school director who 
reports on the Swedish system, says that when the child is com- 
pelled to manufacture large numbers of a given object in order to 
acquire skill in the work, the educative value of the work dimin- 
ishes. ‘‘From the third or fourth sample his interest wanes; 
mechanical repetition invariably excites disgust for any work.’’ 

Your committee would call attention here to the fact that if an 
educative opportunity is gained by not requiring mechanical repeti- 
tion to the point of acquiring skill, there is also an educative op- 
portunity lost; for the patience and perseverance that pursues its 
work to the end and bravely keeps down any tendencies to disgust 
at the,lack of novelty is a moral education indispensable to success 
in any manual calling. No teaching in the studies of the schools 
as they are would be esteemed of a high order if it did not train 
its pupils to attack difficult studies like arithmetic and grammar 
and courageously overcome them. Mere natural! disinclination and 
impatience must be conquered before the child can become a rational 
being. 

Teer committee would further suggest that no justice as yet has 
bern done by the advocates of manual training to the claims of in- 
dustrial drawing as a training for the hand and eye and the esthetic 
sense. Ifthe pupil pursues this study by'the analysis of the his- 
torical forms of ornament, and acquires familiarity with graceful 
outlines and a genuine taste for the creation of beautiful and taste- 
ful forms, he has done more towards satisfying the, economic prob- 
lem of industry than he could do by much «mechanical skill. The 
great problem in the industry of nations has come tobe the wsthetic 
one,—how to give attractive and tasteful forms to productions so as 
to gain and hold the markets of the world. The object of the 
study of drawing in our schools is not the acquirement of a “new 
art of expression,’’ to uee‘the stale definition put forward by some 
of the advocates the self styled ‘‘ new education,’’ because it is not 
worth the pains to learn the art of drawing merely to make pictures 
of'what is seen or what is fancied. Rather is drawing the best 
means of acquiring familiarity with the conventional forms of 
beauty in ornament,—forms that express the outlines of freedom 
and gracefulness and charm all peoples, even those who have not 
the skillto produce such forms. Some nations, like the French, 
for example, have educated their working classes for many genera- 
tions in this matter of taste, and it has become a second nature. 
Other nations, the Anglo-Saxoa among them, are not naturally 
gifted with a taste for the production of the beautiful, but rather 
with a tendency to look for the dynamic, the lines of force rather 
than of freedom. They are content to produce what is strong and 
durable and useful. But this has led them to the discovery that 
they must also be content with inferior places in imternatiooal ex 
sitions and with a virtual exclusion from the markets of the world. 
Only a high tariff can force any considerable consumptions of use- 
fui articles of clumsy and ansightly shape. . 7 

In view of these facts, your committee has deemed it desirable to 
mention industrial drawing and the true method of teaching it by 
the analysis and production of the standard idea's in ornament, as 
worthy of the most careful consideration on the part of all, and ea. 
pecially on the part of all interested in manual training instruc- 
tion, either for its economical or its educative advantages. 


Respectfully submitted Gro. P. BRowN 
Jas. H. Hooss, 
S.S. PARR, 
W. T. Harris, } Pedagogics. 
Discussion. 


E E. White, of Ohio, reported the discussion, which was ed 
by bimself with the question : ‘‘ What is Meant by Manual Train- 
ing as used in this Paper ?’’ ; 

Dr. Harris replied that it included wood and metal instruction, 
weaving of baskets, etc. 

Mr. Peabody asked if the phrase ‘‘ tool instruction ’’ would not 
cover the idea. 

Dr. Harris said it implied also what may be produced in weav- 
ing, ete. 
“Mfc. Woodward, of St. Louis, said the report omitted any refer- 
ence to drawing, which was an essential part of manual training, 


which cannot be secured with drawing left out. Tools, even, must 
be manufactared from drawings. are certain kinds of 
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drawing taught in the manual training schools that are not gener- 
ally tought in other schools. Line drawing is done in the tech- 
nical school, but that is of a higher grade than the manual train- 
ing school. The engineer drawing belongs strictly to the technical 
school, while all elementary drawing belongs to the manual training, 
in the preparatory stages of instruction. We claim, as advocates 
of this instruction, to be entitled to drawing as an important factor 
of manual training. ; 

Dr. Harris said that all things that tended to the production of 
art were ignored by the manual training advocates. he xsthetic 
side of human culture was neglected by them. The work of orna- 
mentation as done in Sweden,—the country now most quoted as 
being foremost in mavual training,—was ‘* positively ugly. He 
ealled attention to the folded hands of the Swedes, in all pictures 
one may see of them, showing their lack of grace. 

Mr. Woodward said the pupils in most manual training schools 
were too young to study high art, but the appreciation of orna- 
mentation is taught, and the elementary principles of art are also 
tanght by actual practice. er ; 

Dr. Harris said, the advocates of manual training recognize no 
theory based upon wsthetic principles. The training and skill of 
the French artisans had made that nation notable for two hundred 
years. If the soul of the artist is in the work of the hand then 
something beautiful is produced. The Egyptian never did produce 
anything beautiful as did the Greek. 


wale i an i the council, and 
to visit them in a body. A coach was provided for r 
all present seemed anxious to go to the woods. The party arrived 


at the park at 4 o'clock. 
abne resident of the State Association, welcomes 

President Pickard, who said that this 
was, with one exception, the largest meeting the Council had ever 
had, and that he thought after hearing papers on primary = 
many of the visiting educators could, with profit, come to se to 

nnessee teachers. 
Draper, state superintendent of New York, was 
He spoke of the widespread fame of the attractive women and fine 
horses of Kentucky and Tennessee, and said he could not help say- 
ing to his neighbor that ‘‘some of us would awfully like to come to 
school to Tennessee teachers.’’ 

Report of the Committee on Educational Statistics. 

The Council then resumed its work, and Mr. Greenwood, 
of Missouri, read the report on in which he 
called attention to the following facts and suggestions : 
The Council has already considered The Origin and Definitions 
of Statistics, or History at Rest and History in Motion. ; 

The statistics relating to education in this quate One be classi- 
fied under four heads: 1. City Reports; 2. State Reports ; 3. on 
ports of Special Institutions; 4. Reports of National Bureau of Ed- 
ucation. Owing to the magnitude of the subject, the statistics of 


waits; Woodward said, far as tho work of the manual tuning |e cond, chied, and fourth Kinds of report will not be diocumed 
“Venus or of Phidias,” as a basis of useful work. This higher city reports any one will be convinced that little uniformity in col- 


work belongs to the art school. The part of ‘‘ the fitness’’ of 


lecting and tabulating statistics exists. These differences originate 


hings bel to use. I do not say that fitness and beauty are one |. 
against the statement that manual training assumes that the boy is 1 om 
to lead a life of drudgery. It way be that the nature of his call- 
ing is drudgery, but we should not leave the boy there, we should statistics of a city school may be grouped very conveniently under 


seek to lift him up into the “ realm of invention,” —show him the 
i “4 and nobler aims and purposes of life. 


three heads: 1. Finance, which includes receipts and expenditures ; 
2. School Statistics; 3. Itemized statement of receipts and expend- 


Thompson said he believed that «esthetic drawing should be ry. Encumbering school report with 


taught in all schools and everywhere. R ‘ 
Mr. Woodward said, he understood that the drawing taught in 
manual training schools would enable pupils to apply the ideas they 


an itemized statement of all expenditures is a matter of doubtfol 
utility. 


City School Statistics.—Under the second division are the sta- 


had learned to express in drawing to the construction of machinery. in all cit Th 
essential y reports. ese 
Mr. Thompson thought that by drawing in manual training "School census; 2. School buildings; 3. Teach- 


schools was meant working drawivg. 
Mr. Woodward said a manual training school was not a trade 


ers and other employ¢s; 4. Enumeration of pupils,—enrollntent, 
attendance, promotions (general and special), number put back, 


as number withdrawn, ete., ages of pupils, cost of tuition per pupil ; 


Mr. Parr thought fitness and beauty were entirely different. 


5. Parents’ occupations; 6. Birthplaces of pupils; 7. Pupils in 


Mr. White asked how inventors were trained, as so many inven- each grade; 8. Time spent in each grade; 9. Pupils residing in 


tions were made before we knew anything of manual training. 

Mr. Woodward replied, ‘‘ by skilled workmen. The age of 
invention has just dawned.’’ 

Mr. Peabody, of, Illinois, protested that drawing, as taught in 
these schools, was not a new thing. It existed long before these 
new so-called ‘‘ manual training schools.’’ 

Mr. Mowry, of Boston, said we had long had certain lines of 
work in the schools,—not tool work, but form work. 

Mr. Woodward said free-hand drawing is the very basis of man- 
ual training echool instruction, and this applies to original sketch- 
ing. Weneed drawing that makes a man capable to perform orig- 
inal work, in ink as well as with the pencil. 

Mr. Hancock, of Ohio, said this was now well done in thousands 
of American public schools. Is there anything distinctive in the 
work of drawing that is done in the manual training schools ? 

Mr. Woodward —There is. 

Mr. Parr said that what had been discussed related to the com- 
mon industries of life. ‘The real question as to what is the educa- 
tional value of manual training has not been answered yet. 

Mr. Gove, of Colorado, said he never had been able to under- 
stand that the boy who actually made an article of furniture was 
superior in menta/ity to another boy who actually could draw 
complete working models for its construction. Was the educa- 


each block, and such other tables of comparative statistics as indi- 
cate the progress and growth of schools from year to year. These 
statistics show very little of what schools are doing. An enrollment 
of 1,200 pupils may mean no more than that so many pupils were 
collected together in some sort of order for two hundred days during 
the school year and received some mechanical instruction, or that 
the pupils were well taught,—educated. The very things that one 
is most desirous of knowing about a system of schools are the very 
things that are usually not known and are not easily found out. In 
school work schools may be divided into three classes: 1. Those 
that pursue the usual routine with unfailing regularity; 2. Those 
that are hugging closely to the shore of routine methods, but devi- 
ate slightly now and then; 3. Schools combining the experimental 
and routine methods. : 


The third division is the only one worthy of consideration. 

Experimental Work.—To ecateh the spirit of a school there should 
be a complete and clear account of what classes and schools do each 
year in the way of experiment and the results achieved. If nothing 
new is attempted, each year is a repetition of the preceding one, 


and progress is at an end. If a new departure is made in teaching 


any branch the results should be noticed and commented upon. 
Failures and successes should be faithfully recorded. One part of 


tional salve of the first boy’s work in the use of his tools aug-|©@¢h report should be set apart for recording such work as has been 


mented by his working experience ? Such skill was cheap and 
could be had outside of our schools. 


indicated. The wastes in educational effort would be materially 
reduced, and superintendents could then work along lines which 


Mr. Woodward replied that no boy could draw complete work- give promise of successful results. Instead of reading ‘* progress 
ing models unless he could actually do the work. A knowledge of | i™ this branch or in that one,” the narrative should tell the manner 


the practical work is essential to enable one to draw the details of |'" which the improvement had been made. 


the plans of a house. West Point students are trained in details, 
and are thus able to direct the use of the weapons of war. The 
broadening and enlightening comes by training in details of making 
as well as in the drawing of models and plans. 


Incomplete Statistics. —Of the majority of pupils attending regu- 
larly and passing from grade to grade, little need be said, while 
with all those erratic cases such as are found in all classes and 


schools, much might be collected that would be invaluable. Take, 


Mr. Mowry—What is the best method of training architects ?| for instance, the ‘* Norfolk Examination Questions,’’ which created 
Is it essential that they should know how to ase the augur ? Is it |8uch a sensation a few years ago, and a great deal of the very 
not the best way to develop the mental powers of the students, and | things one wanted to know were precisely what one could not find 
lead them to observe and study the best plans and models in this}0¥t- As an illustration: A pupil makes a poor record in this 


and in foreign countries ? 

Mr. Brown, of Illinois, said the truth is that manual work, with 
tools, has very little educational value. There is no marked dis- 
tinctiveness in the work of drawing in the ordinary public ¢chool and 
the manual training school. In the common school more attention 
is paid to the theory of drawing and its application to art work 
We all agree to the value of drawing and want to advance it, both 
on its mechanical and wathetic side. The real question is now, in 
this discussion, What is the value of ‘‘ tool work’ in education ? 
and the report of the committee makes special reference to the 
esthetic utility of manual training. That was the intent of the 
commitiee. 


subject or in that one; now it would be interesting as an educa- 
tional fact to know his age, his habits, how long he had been in a 
public school, who his teachers were, how long under each, his 
home influences, the tendencies of his parents’ minds; in short, to 
short, to know the boy as he is. A school should not be held re- 
sponsible for the partial educational training of a child unless the 
child is kept in the school through a series of years. 

It is important to know when the development proceeds with the 
greatest rapidity with the average child. Observations along this 
line would help adapt the work to the unfolding of the mental 
faculties. In commenting upon the behavior showing the religious 
and irreligious sentiments of the parents would eahibit very many 


Mr. White demanded that the educational value of tool work | curious and interesting phases of social life; and the same is true 
and manual training should be made clear 4 the advocates of | of business honesty. School statistics should enter into the social 


‘shop work ’’ and the practical use of tools. 


hey should show] conditions of the people themselves. Men study the different 


how it can be annexed to the public high and grammar schools of | breeds of stock in order to improve them, and school children ought 


our system. 

Mr. Hoose, of New York, was not certain as to the claimed value 
of manual training in moral education. Does the moral culture 
value of accuracy in making “‘a mortise’’ or ‘* joint” surpass 
that of accuracy in things appertaining to school management and 
discipline ? 

Mr. Woodward said it was the universal testimony of all teach- 
ers of manual training schools that the training does logically result 
in the moral culture of high value. Boys need training on all 
sides. 

Dr. Harris closed the discussion by an able resumé of the salient 
points of the report, and said that to justify its introduction into 
the public schools it mast have a positive educational value. Tech- 
nical manual training schools were for special classes desiring to 
learn handicraft, and should be established, 


The attendance at this session of the Council is the second rgest 
in the history of that body. 7 
_ It was decided that the Council would, to-morrow morning, ad- 
journ at 11 o’clock, so as to be in readiness for the barbecue to be 
= = honor of the National Educational Association at 12 m., 

y 16. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
The Council met at the Baptist Church at 3 o'clock, and after 
spending twenty minutes in social intercourse left the room to take 


to be studied in the same way. Separate statistics should be kept 
of boys and girls, so as to compare their progress from year to year. 
There are periods when one sex appears to outstrip the other, and 
it is quite probable that these periods are recurring. 

The Child's School History.—Whenever a child enters school he 
should be provided with a blank book, in which should be recorded 
all items in regard to his parentage, birth, nativity of his nts, 
occupation, church affiliation, where educated, ete. ; date o pupil’s 
admission to school, the number of days he attended each year, his 
scholarship, deportment and progress; his standing in each branch ; 
promotions, ete. This book should be signed by both teacher and 
parent each term. The Annual Register kept by the principal 
should contain the same items, and such additional ones as would 
bring out all the facts in connection with the pupil’s work and 
habits. When he enters the high school he should start in with 
another book, which should be kept with the same scrupulous care. 

At present there is no method devised for obtaining even approxi- 
mate result of character-building, which is two thirds of school 
work. Improvements in this direction are more important than 
speeatnges and averages figured out by addition, division, and 

Persistence in Attendance.—One of the u i 
of school work is that of individual ‘At 
the beginning of each year a very large number of pupils enter the 
lowest grade, but what number of the same pupils start in on grade 
work the second and each succeeding year till the entire course of 


the ‘“‘dummy ”’ at the door and repair to Glendale Park in response 
to an invitation from the State Teachers’ Association of Tennessee 


instruction is completed is not known. Wha 
The 


t 
annually ought to be ascertained. attendenes 


btained by giving the pupils of the highest grammar grade and 
those in the figh ph nt blank to fill out containing questions of 
age, number of years attendance, number of years out of school, 
ete. By this means the number of pupils habitually out of school 
could be ascertained. It would furnish the most reliable data for 
the census takers. There is not, so far as I am aware, any method 
adopted that will furnish the data for ascertaining why so many 


k | children leave school each year before making grade work. More 


definite information is needed on this point. We should know the 
number of pupils withdrawn from school on account of sickness, 
removal, trouble with the perm suspension, to earn money, or 
inability to maintain class-standing. 

"tural the greatest achievements of the public schools should be 
the improvement of the physical condition of the American people. 
To improve the race, public attention should be called to the large 
pumber of children attending school having weak and delicate 
bodies, with strong tendencies toward inherited disease. Blanks 
covering all such cases could be a one under the direction of the 
State Board of Health. Such blanks should include nativity, age, 
sex, complexion, color of hair and eyes of each pupil, some account 
of bodily organization such as any intelligent teacher could fill out. 
The time has come when vital statistics should be collected, and 
some remedies adopted to lessen the nervous troubles which so 
sorely afflict this nation. Items in regard to physical and mental 
weakness, lack of proper food and clothing, and other hindrances 
that detain children from school, do not appear in school reports ; 
yet they are important. ‘ 

Heights and Weights of Children. —If the age, height, and 
weight of each child were duly recorded each year from ten to 
twenty-one, and those grouped together and averaged having the 
same age, designating between males and females, the mean aver- 
ages, when including groups of fifty or a hundred, would be only 
slightly variant in the same city. 

Were such statistics collected in all the graded schools of the 
country, much valuable information would be cecured, and it would 
enable the statistician to compare one section with another much 
more intelligently than it is possible to do in the absence of facts. 


An Oratorical Feast. , 


At the conclusion of the reading of the reports, the combined 
Associations were addressed by Dr. Pickard of Iowa, Supt. Green- 
wood of Missouri, President Marble of Massachusetts, Mr. Sheldon 
of Boston, Prof. Jones of Memphis, Dr. Graves of Murfreesboro, 
Supt. Smith of Tennessee, Dr. Harris of Massachusetts, Miss Nich- 
olson of Indiana, and Dr. Dabney of Tennessee. The remarks 
were devoted mainly to pleasantry, blended with gallantry to 
Southern teachers. 


Tue Ciosinc Sesston—TvuespAy, 12. 


The Council met at 9 o'clock a. m., President Pickard in the 
chair. Prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. Carpenter, of Iowa. The 
minutes of the secretary and reports of discussions were read and 
approved. 

Mr. Hancock, of Ohio, read a tribute to the memory of Dr. Eli 
T. Tappan, one of the original founders of this Council. It was 
received and ordered spread upon the records and a copy sent to 
Mrs. Tappan. A sketch of Dr. Tappan follows: 

**Since its last meeting this council has lost one of its most 
valued and beloved members, in the person of Eli T. Tappan, of 
Ohio, at the time of his death school commissioner of that state. 
Eli Todd Tappan was born in Steubenville, O., April 30, 1824. 
His father was Judge Benjamin Tappan, an active /eader in the 
early anti-slavery movement, and long a conspicuous figure in Ohio 
politics, having finished his career as a member of the U. S. Senate. 
Dr. Tappan’s elementary education was obtained in the schools of 
his native town, but his higher education in St. Mary’s College, a 
Catholic Institution located at Baltimore. He left this school in 
1842, and at once began the study of law in the office of his father 
and E, M. Stanton, the great war secretary of President Lincoln, 
who were partners. He did not begin practice immediately after 
his admission to the bar, but for nearly three years conducted a 
weekly paper in Columbus. He practiced law in Steubenville from 
1848 to 1857. He what proved to be his life work in the 
schools of Steubenville, in 1857. In 1859 he was made professor of 
mathematics in Ohio University, at Athens, in which ition he 
remained but a year, and then accepted a call to teach the same 
branches in an academy for young ladies near Cincinnati, where he 
remained five years. It was while there that he wrote bis geom- 
etry and trionometry for the Ray series of mathematical text- 
books. In 1865 he was recalled to the chair of mathematics in 
Obio University. In 1869 he was made president of Kenyon 
College, which office he held until 1875, at which time he re- 
sigred to take the chair of mathematics and political econ- 
omy in the same institution. This position he held until his election 
to the office of state school commissioner, in 1887. From 1856 to 
the close of his life he was scarcely absent from a meeting of the 
Ohio Teachers’ Association. Dr. Tappan was married in 1851 to 
Lydia L., daughter of Alexander McDowell, of Steubenville. His 
final illness was short. He died of brain paralysis, the result of 
heart disease, October 23, 1888.’’ 

Mr. Allyn of Illinois, Mr. White of Ohio, Mr. Sheldon of Mass- 
achusetts, Mr. Harris of Massachusetts, and Mr. Pickard of Iowa 
spoke in terms of highest praise of the deceased member, and by a 
rising vote the memorial was ordered spread on the minutes and to 
be published and a copy to be furnished the family. 


City School Systems. 


B. A. Hinsdale, of Michigan, read an abstract for the committee 
on ‘City School Systems,’’ prepared by Mr. Hinsdale; subject : 
** Pedagogical Chairs in Colleges and Universities.’’ 

The subject of this paper is not pedagogical instruction, or even 
pedagogical chairs in general, but such chairs in colleges and uni- 
versities. ‘The existence of such chairs in Germany, in Scotland, 
and in the United States creates the presumption that they are not 
due to ignorance, but to intelligent, conscious choice. They may 
be vindicated both on theoretical and practical grounds. Of the 
first, these may be urged : 

1. So long as the university investigates and teaches the ideas, 
habits, customs, and religions of the lowest savages, it is hard to see 
why it should not do the same for the educational ideas, theories, 
systems, and methods of the most civilized nations. 

__ 2. One function of the university is research, another is mage 
it makes the first the subject of investigation and teaching: why 
second ? 

. Education is a science belonging to the moral group; and 80 
long as the university teaches the on sciences of the aaa. it can 
not pass this one by without discrediting its own work, and virtu- 

- Education has a history that should be made a part of gene 
culture; much more should it be made a part essional 
training of teachers. 

The ractical arguments may be thus grouped : 

1. The scientific investigation of teaching, even if no immediate 


attention were paid to the art, could not fail to advance the art. 
2. University professors hold their chairs by reason of their abil- 
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5. The pedagogical chair and the teaching profession need the 
strength and recognition that the university will give them. 
Teaching needs this recognition, and is entitled to it as much as 
divinity, law, or medicine. 

6. Teachers are but few of the whole number of persons inter- 
ested in the subject. All persons need instruction in the education 
of children, 

The argument is reinforced by the study of the history of the 
Medizval Universities, in which the Bachelor, as well as the Mas- 
ter, was required to teach. This is now impracticable; but the 
university can furnish professional training. 

The nearer the college comes to the university standard of work, 
the more these arguments will gn it, as well as to the university. 4 

The abstract was discussed by W. T. is, of Massachusetts ; 
J. M. Greenwood, of Missouri; E. E. White, of Ohio; and Presi- 
dent John Eaton, of Marietta College, Ohio. 


Reports of Committee on Membership. 


The report of the committee on new members was made by the 
chairfnan, E. E. White, of Ohio. 

The following members having b2en absent two consecutive 
meetings prior to the present meetings, are placed in the list of hon- 
orary members. viz.: Albert G. Boyden, Massachusetts; John B. 
Peaslee, Ohio, and W. N. Barringer, New Jersey. 

The committee nominated the following persons as assessors: W. 
R. Thigpen, of Georgia, to sueceed Mr. Boyden, term expiring in 
1890; A. S. Draper, of New York, to succeed Mr. Peaslee, term 
expiring in 1892; Henry Sabin, of Iowa, to succeed Mr. Barrin- 
ger, term expiring in 1893, and they were unanimously elected. 

The committee then submitted the following nominations of 
members to serve for six years: George P. Brown, Illinois; Wm. 
H. Payne, Tennessee ; H. M. James, Nebraska ; Mrs. Delia L. 
Williams, Ohio, and William King, lowa, and they were also 
unanimously elected. 

The committee also recommended that the resignation of J. L. 
Pickard be not accepted, and that he be requested to permit the 
continuation of his name in the roll of active members. The recom- 
mendation prevailed. 

Election of Officers. 


The council then went into executive session, and the committee 
on nomination of officers, H. S. Jones, E. C. Hewett, and Arron 
Gove, made the following report, which was adopted : 

President.—S. H. Peabody, President Illinois State University. 

Vice-President.—George Howland, Superintendent Chicago Pab- 
lie Schools. 

Secretary and Treasurer.—D. L. Keihle, State Superintendent of 
Minnesota Schools. 

Executive Committee.—J. M. Greenwood, Superintendent Kansas 
City Schools; J. H. Hoose, Principal Normal School, Cortland 
(N. Y.); and John Hancock, Obio Com’r of Public Education. 

The new president was escorted to the chair by Dr. Harris. Dr. 
Pickard, the retiring president, made some closing remarks, and in- 
troduced Dr. Peabody, his successor, who pledged his best effort for 
the benefit of the council. A vote of thanks was tendered the retir- 
ing officers, after which the council adjourned sine die. 


The meetings of the Council were never more spirited, interest- 
ing, or profitable. President Pickard held the members closely to 
the discussion of the topics in hand, 

The influence for good of the National Council increases with its 
age. The members of the committees, to whom important topics 
are assigned each year, seem determined to investigate and present 
in concise and comprehensive form the results of their study and 
thought. The reports of the past nive years are educational docu- 
ments of great practical value to all.students of American edu- 
cation. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


THIRTIETH ANNUAL MEETING. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., July 16, 1889. 


For the first time in the history of the National Educational As- 
sociation the opening session par‘ook of the nature of an open air 
festival. The members were welcomed by proper state and muni- 
cipal officials at a great ‘‘ barbecue” at Richland Park, in West 
Nashville, where more than 5,000 people were assembled. The 
“‘ barbecue ’’ is peculiarly a Southern institution, and dates back 
as far as the memory of the oldest inhabitant, and is typical of the 
open-handed hospitality of the Southern people. Every one is 
made welcome at this democratic feast,—the rich and poor, the 
learned and unlettered. The unique feature of this occasion was 
the presence of men and womer from all sections of tha nation. It 
was probably the most truly national “‘ barbecue’’ ever held in this 
country. The day was perfect. The heat of the sun was pleas- 
antly tempered by clouds that overcast the sky, aud the leaves of 
the big trees in the beautiful park of about thirty acres. The 
cooked food was abundant. It is said that pearly 200 carcasses of 
beeves, sheep, and shoats, were provided, besides wagon loads of 
bread, bushels of pickles, and barrels of buttermilk. Great credit 
for the management of the affair is due to Dr. William Morrow, 
chairman of the barbecue committee, and Col. Mark S. Cockrill, 
who had more immediate charge of the preparation of the dinner. 


Addresses of Welcome. 
Upon a rostram assembled the officers and other prominent 


ville, and the members of the local committees. Seated around 
the stand were thousands of enthusiastic listeners. 
At twelve oclock m., W. R. Garrett, president of the local ex- 
ecutive committee called the assemblage to order, and presented 
the chaplain of the day, who invoked the divine blessing, after 
which Mr. Garrett introduced His Excellency, the Governor of 
Tennessee, Hon. R. L. Taylor. 

BY THE GOVERNOR. 


In the name of all the people I bid you welcome, thrice welcome 
to our hearts, our hearths, and our homes. We are happy to greet 
you, that we may know you personally, and that you may learn 
something of our Revie, cur institutions, and our country; that 
you may see this favored land, where fruits and flowers in 
rich luxuriance grow. 

We are especially delighted to welcome you because we believe 
that this great meeting will bind us together in a closer and more 
intimate relationship and fraternity of spirit, and will powerfully 
convince and impress us with the great truth that we are one people 
with a common destiny and with interests inseparable. 

This immense presence and the eminent character of its eonstitu- 
ents impresses me as a wonderfully conclusive demonstration uf the 
fact that the thought of the country is rapidly and grandly pro- 
gressing in the great field of education. 

Improvement in method and the marvelous achievement and de- 
velopment all along the line of educational effort, within the past 
quarter of a century are glorious evidences of the advancement of 
our civilization and the perpetuity of our government. All honor 
to the teachers of America! Like the light of the morning they 
bring to our homes the blessings of health, happiness, and life, and 
to the nation they bring prosperity and peace. 

The peculiar work committed to your charge as an association is 
to infuse a broad national fraternity of sentiment and feeling into 
our educational system, and this happy meeting of so many edaca- 
tors of broad and comprehensive views, this bringing together of 
the representatives of widely separated localities and divergent in- 
terests and opinions is the wisest and best movement tbat could 
have been inaugurated to reach that result. The nation will be 
stronger and the people happier and more prosperous as society ap- 
proaches that ideal state of solidity and harmony of sentiment and 
effort which wipes out sectional lines and local prejudices and 
makes us one and inseparable. 

Teach the sising generation that we are one people, with one 
destiny, with equal duties and equal privileges, that obligation is 
reciprocal, that as the harmony of the spheres is the absence of 
friction so the harmony of humanity is the absence of conflict and 
hatred, that the whole fabric of our beautiful system of free gov- 
ernment can rest alone upon an enlightened Christian public opinion. 

Our people are athirst for the blessings of education. Our teach- 
ers are alert and at work, and there is a grand harmonious move- 
ment throughout our state to elevete the standard of education, 
and to extend its blessings to all, which gives prophecy of a new 
régime, a more solid foundation upon which society may build the 
fabric of her institutions, and upon which the state may more se- 
curely rest. 


STATE SUPERINTENDENT SMITH, 


Mr. Frank M. Smith, state superintendent of public instruction, 
followed with a welcome in behalf of the teachers of Tennessee. 
He conslnded his speech with a receitation of an acrostic poem by 
Mrs. Odie Newhouse, dedicated to the Association. It was ap- 
plauded very enthusiastically : 


North, South, East, and ocean-bound West 
Amongst us now has each an honored guest ; 
Then ring out, bells, your most jubilant chimes 
In welcoming all from those distant climes. 

Our hearts, homes, and altars are open to each,— 
Naught do we withhold, but place in your reach 
All the goods that our Father has so 

Lavishly bestowed on his creatures below. 


Education’s the altar at which all sacrifice, 

Do duty, pay homage, and, like incense, arise 

Universal prayers; for ’tis now, as it days of old, 

Centuries past, are gathered the good, the brave, and the bold. 
Athens, the seat of learning, of science, and arts. 

To her center would, from the world's greatest marts, 

Invite men of letters,—pupils, tutors, and sages, — 

On whose intellect works, wisdom avd valor were wages ; 
Not chiefly for value, but for honor conferred, 

As the victor was crowned for excellence or power preferred, 
Let it be physical or mental, for both were revered. 


And unto this ‘‘ Athens of the South’’ you have come, 
Seeking honor and good for a nation, not one ; 

States bound by the bonds of brotherly love and devotion, 
One great people swept by the same noble emotion. 
Channels for thought will be opened, and through them will flow, 
In fullest fruition, the current of lands that lie low; 

As the clouds arrested by towering crags and peaks 

To dispense their fullness, which then flows and creeps 
In by-way places, and to a thousand valleys giving 

One source of life, one free-born gift of Heaven. 

Naught is more like than the master minds of learning. 


New impulse thus inspired and genius will arise 

Above the ten-fold barriers youth’s modesty supplies ; 
Sach make the paths green that lead beside 

Heaven’s stream of knowledge,—a crystal tide. 

Virtue and intelligence must go hand in hand 

If society is to exist or government in the land ; 

Let us mark and remember what this obligation entails, 
Learning without honor, truth, and justice, fails ; 
Education, with religion and virtue, prevails. 


To the ‘‘ Sons and Daughters of the Golden West,’’ 
Eastern brothers and sisters along with the rest ; 
Northern, also, as broad and as vast as our main,— 
Nashville bids you all welcome, thrice welcome again! 
Ere you leave us we trust that you still can maintain 
Southern homes and hospitality are not merely a name ; 
So, with cordial friendship, we give you our hand, 
Earnestly hoping that this meeting may ever stand. 
Edacationally, nationally, socially, the first in the land. 


MAYOR McCARVER. 


His Honor, Mayor C. P. McCarver, spoke in behalf of the citi- 
zens of Nashville. It ie my plessant daty and honor, on behalf of 
the citizens of Nashville, to tender to you a kindly greeting, and to 
welcome you to our city. Tennessee is destined to be one of the 
grandest states in the Union, and her capital will be the greatest in 
the South. Onr public school system equals that of any city in the 
country. We are proud of our schools and colleges. Our teachers 
have the confidence and esteem of our people. 

This city in welcoming you has given a grander assurance of we!- 
come than any words at my command, in the fact that she is the 
educational Athens of the South, and in her schools, colleges, and 


members of the Association, including the Governer of Tennessee, 
the State Saperintendent of Pablic Instruction, the Mayor of Nash- 


universities she had provided for the culture and tuition of her 
youth of every race and every color. 


MISS FINNEGAN’S POEM. 


Miss Finnegan, of Nashville, recited the following poem of 
welcome : 


TENNESSEE'S MESSAGE OF WELCOME. 


Traveling through the marts all hardened 
With the fruit of manhood’s toil ; 

Through the fields where nature showers 
Richest gifts o’er southland soil ; 

Come, you, from the ‘‘ Land of Flowers,’ — 
From the haunt of Hiawatha,— 

And our hearts unite in greeting, 
Filled with joy at such a meeting. 


Welcome!” proudly shout the people. 
Echo gladly **Come!’’ 
Bounding from our eastern mountains, 
Murmuring in our city’s hum, 
Bubbling ap in lovely fountains 
Where our western river rushes, 
Comes the message forth to greet you. 
Tennessee is proud to meet you. 


Sits she on a throne of honor, 
Famous for her children’s deeds. 
Shows with pride the long, unbroken 
Record of their wondrous meeds. 

Yet is ever free, outepoken 
In her praise of noble action ; 
Northern genius, western daring, 
Ever hold, for her, attraction. 


Glorious tribute to old wisdom 
Is this vast assembled throng. 
Men and women still are toiling 
To arrest the tide of wrong. 
And not one is found recoiling 
From the awful, surging billows. 
Looking o’er the ranks this hour 
Think you knowledge is not power ? 


Labor omnia vincit! ’’ hear the 
Cry resound so loud and clear. 

On each brow is writ a purpose 
Sacred to the heart and dear. 

As the years their course are winging, 
Each its special duties bringivg. 

May that purpose find its answer 
Ia the heart of every youth 

Till proudest of all flags shall be 
Waving o’er a Land of Truth, 

The stars and stripes of Liberty. 


PROFESSOR GARRETT. 


Professor Garrett, of Montgomery Belt Academy, spoke in behalf 
of the local teachers. He said: For the past eight months the 
members of our committee have performed a double office. As 
your representatives we have looked to the interests of the associ- 
ation; as the agents of our own home people we have labored on 
their behalf to perfect the local arrangements for your reception. 
It has been to us a source of congratulation and pleasure that these 
two offices have been barmoniously blended. For many months 
our people have looked forward with cordial anticipations to your 
visit. All classes of our citizens have evinced the liveliest interest 
in this meetiog, and have aided us in our preparations. We wel- 
come you not only as teachers, not only as brethren in the great 
work of education, but we welcome you as friends and as guests. 
Oar people wish to greet you not only in formal utterances from 
the speaker’s stand. Ming!ei in this immense concourse, our citi- 
zens are among you. They will wait for no formal introduction, 
but will welcome you individually and socially. 


Responses. 


PRESIDENT A, P. MARBLE, x 

I thank you on behalf of the National Educational Association of 
the United States for the kind words with which yon have wel- 
comed us, and for the ample provisions you have made for an enter- 
tainment. We are glad to assemble in the beautiful city of Nash- 
ville, famed throughout the country for its institutions of learning, 
and for the culture and refinement of its citizens; we are glad to 
meet in the state of Tennessee, the home of two Presidents; we 
are glad to come together as a body for the fourth time in the South. 
To know you, to feel the warm pressure of your hands and to par- 
take of the savory roasted fat ox, to listen to your public addresses 
and to sit in friendly conversation by your side and to partake of 
your gensrous hospitality opens to us a new view of your character 
and purposes and binds us in friendship and love to you. And, in 
like manner, as you become more and more acquainted with the 
character and purposes of the communities which we represent, you 
will, I doubt not, be warmed with a new feeling of admiration and 
love. At its meeting here in 1868 the National Educational Asso- 
ciation was a feeble infant. I doubt if many citizens remember that 
meeting ; but like the infant Hercules, it possessed the elements of 
power; it was organized by men possessed of a great idea,—the 
importance of universal education, — men who are still on the 
ground, and whose names are known on two continents ; and now 
this body is numbered by the 10,000. It has met in Chicago, it 
has cro:sed the continent and met on the shores of the Pacific, 
where the meeting under my immediate predecesior, President 
Gove, was unparalleled in the history of this or any other similar 
body. 

SECRETARY JAMES H. CANFIELD. 

We are here to-day because of a unity of thought and a unity of 
purpose ; we recognize that in this land there is no king, but that 
there are 60,000,000 sovereigns; we believe that in a free country 
its future, its safety, rests back upon no favored class, but upon all 
the people; we understand that in a free country intelligence is the 
only safeguard ; we believe that the life of this nation lies along 
the great middle line of the intelligence of the masses, ani that 
every man who can be lifted above that line at avy time or at any 
point lifts the whole line higher; we are facing problems magnifi- 
cent and grand and awe-inspiring, aud we know that without intel- 
ligence the state must perish. Education is cheaper than a military 
system, cheaper than police or penitentiaries; the state must edu- 
cate, or the state must perish. History brings to all people, the 
fairest and the bravest and the wisest and the trusst, reverses. 
Time is the great healer, however, and time again and again re- 
verses the verdict and the situation. To-day, people of Nashville, 
of Tennessee, and of the South, the reverse has come to us. You 
have made the ‘‘ movement upon our works,’’ and it is with us to 
make the ‘‘ unconditional surrender.”’ 

EX-PRESIDENT WM. E, SHELDON. 
There are special occasions in our lives when we are brought into 
such relationships with those animated by kindred aims and pur- 
poses that they give us inspiration; uplift our feeliags into the 
realm of oneness and congeniality and fill our hearte with supreme 


(Continued on page 90.) 
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iat E. Burt, of Chicago, and Minne C. Clark, of 
Kansas City were among the most prized essayists. 


Tue teachers will be richly rewarded for honoring 
James H. Canfield with the presidency of the National. 


Miss Ciara Conway, one of the few women on the 
the Council of Education, was in her element at the 
National. 


BisHor Joun J. Keane, of Washington, made many 
friends by his vigorous utterances, manly bearing, and 
Christian courtesy. 

Manson, Topeka, Chicago, San Francisco, and Nash- 
ville are names ever to be spoken with pride by the teach- 
ers of the land. 
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Tue barbecue forever. 

Tus is the Nashville edition. 

Avpert P. MArsie Jackson!!! 

Bars ET cur,—that is, head and tail. 

Tue colored teachers were out in force. 

Tue barbecue was an immense success. 

Prestpent Canriecp and St. Paul for 1890. 

Sr. Paut can have a meeting to rival Chicago. 
On10, as usual, was at the front with strong men. 

Tue official strength of the National is remarkable. 
NASHVILLE was never so well advertised as in 1889. 
Tar Local Committee covered themselves with glory. 
Women were given unusual prominence at Nashville. 


ZALMON RicHarps’ presence at the National is always 
appreciated. 


Cor. F. W. and Mrs. Frank Stuart Parker were at|sies and fraternal kindness extended to Mr. Sheldon by the 


their best this year. 


Aut honor to Chicago whose increase in book sales is 
twenty per cent. a year. 


Tae North as well as the South has gained from the 
educational acquaintance. 


H. A. Wise, of Maryland, has come to the front be- 
cause of his genuine worth. 


AFTER all was said and done, Nashville was not as 
hot in 1889 as Chicago in 1887. 


Aut Nashville teachers are members of the association 
for 1890 without paying the $2.00. 


Dr. Mowry made a good plea for $200,000,000 for a 
national university. We admire his courage. 


Mr. W. R. Garrett, of Nashville, deserves the honor, 


fund, which now exceeds $25,000. 


several years superintendent of public education of Ten- 
nessee, was highly appreciated by his former associates. 


Page| Association, deserves all the praise he is receiving from 
South, East, and West, for the success of the Nashville 


meeting. 


- 8%land 1890 was published, locating New Orleans in Mis- 


earnest educational meeting yet held. 


always on dress parade in their attitude, while listening 
to thoughts sublime. 


Miss Litutan J. Martin, of California, is one of the 


Tue San Francisco meeting paid into the treasury 
$18,000, of which $10,500 was added to the permanent 


Mr. SHEtpon’s reference to Col. Leon Trousdale, for 


Presipent A. P. MARBLE, of the National Educational 


could have done. 


Jupce A. S. Draper, New York’s superintendent, 
adds materially to his reputation whenever he brings his 
scholarship, sagacity, and judicial mind to bear upon 
educational questions in the presence of master minds. 


Ausert SAuisspury, of Whitewater, Wis., is better 
prepared to speak of Southern schools than any Northern 
man, having had personal superintendence of the schools 
of the American Missionary Association for several years. 


ANOTHER teacher is in luck. Miss Emma F. Munroe, 
of the Cambridge High School, one of the most scholarly, 
progressive, and faithful teachers of our acquaintance, 
has been willed $100,000 by a lady of that city. Let the 
good work go on. 


Att the prophecies of unpleasantness, because of the 
place of meeting in 1889, proved false, and the Nash- 
ville meeting will go into history not as the largest,— 
Chicago has that honor,—not as the most royal,—San 
Francisco has that honor,—but as the most dead-in- 


Tue JourRNAL fully appreciates the unlimited courte- 


editorial and reportorial staff of the Nashville press. The 
admirable reports of the meeting which fill the JouRNAL 
this week and next bear testimony to their aid and good 
will. It will be a pleasure for this office to reciprocate 
in any way in its power the friendliness of the attachés 
of the press of the South. 


THe presidents of the National Educational Associa- 
tion, the Council, and the departments, present an array 
of educational talent that the profession does well to 
honor. Of the General Association, James H. Canfield, 
Lawrence, Kan.; of the Council of Education, Selim H. 
Peabody, Champaign, Ill. ; of the Kindergarten, Mrs. 
Eudora Hailmann, La Porte, Ind. ; Elementary, Miss 
Bettie A. Dutton, Cleveland, O. ; Secondary, Henry E. 


Draper, New York ; Industrial Edueation, Andrew J. 
Rickoff, New York City; Art, Jessie H. Brown, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.; Music, Herbert Griggs, Denver, Col. 


THE NATIONAL UNIVERSITY. 


President Harrison is said to favor a national univer- 
sity. We know him well enough to know that it isa 
passive, not a positive, endorsement. It is not an interest 
that will prompt him to use his inflaence to advance the 
measure. America could have another and a grander 
university to advantage, possibly, and the government is in 
a financial condition to render any needed assistance, but 
there are other things that are more needed educationally. 
Until we can pay the Commissioner of Education as large 
a salary as fourth-rate cities pay their high school teach- 
ers; until we can have experts appointed to study educa- 
tional problems; until we can have national aid for éxist- 
ing struggling normal schools ; until the needy South can 
have Federal aid in its grapple with inherited illiteracy, 
there is no probability that the experiment of a national 
university will be tried. The teachers and educators will 
be the first to welcome any plan for the advancement of 
educational interests, but thus far there has been more of 
the politician than of the educator behind this movement. 

We app’eciate the fact that we have no institutions te 
compare with the German universities, but there have 
been good reasons for it. Our aim has been the best ed- 
ucation for the greatest number, rather than the highest 
education for the least number. Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
Johns Hopkins, and Clarke, are prepared to launch any 
experiments that shall be demanded. America will some 
time rival Germany in the opportunities for the broadest 
culture of the most aspiring youth; she may sometime 
vie with that country in her national encouragement of 
educational institutions; but there are so many problems 
pressing at present, that it will require more than a pas- 
sive interest of an over-worked President to materialize a 
university. 


THE BARBECUE. 


This is a new word in educational circles. Not having 
had the privilege of enjoying the feast, we can appreciate 
the interest that several thousand teachers have, who were 
not there, in knowing what it is. The animals are killed, 
and dressed whole,—the head, tail, and even the hoofs 
being left entire, and the kidneys and leaf fat being left 
in the body. The animal is then called a carcass. The 
carcasses are then stretched at full length and lain on 
poles of green wood, which are placed side by side across 
a shallow trench dug in the earth, and the arrangement 
looks like a colossal gridiron. The trench is kept full of 
live hard wood coals from a fire near by slowly roasting 
the meat, the process generally requiring from twelve to 
eighteen hours, according to the size of the carcases. 
The meat is basted from time to time by means of a long 
mop dipped in a mixture of pepper, vinegar, salt, butter, 
etc. This basting gives the meat its peculiar piquant 
flavor so much relished by all. When done to a delicate 
brown the carcasses are turned over and browned on the 
other side, thus “doing it up brown.” The meat is 
served hot, and when properly prepared every ounce is 
done and well seasoned. 

The barbecue is preéminently a southern institution, 
and no where else is meat prepared in this manner 80 
extensively, hundreds of carcasses being sometimes pre- 
pared at a single barbecue. Its origin dates back to early 
English times when the victorious army, returning from 
the well-fought field, were feasted with sheep and oxen 
roasted whole and served hot, with cans of foaming ale, 
by fair women, who well knew how to reward brave 
knight and staunch yeoman for deeds of valor done. 
Events of public rejoicing, the fair, the tournament and 
national holidays were not complete without the roasted 
beef, that gave the English the name of beef-eaters. Not 
until the revolution was the name barbecue given to this 


Chambers, New Orleans, La. ; Higher Education, G 
Stanley Hall, Worcester, Mass; ; Normal, William W. 


and is equal to the burdens of the secretaryship. 


Parsons, Terre Haute, Ind. ; Superintendence, A. §.' 


mode of cooking meat. When Lafayette and his brave 


- comrades were honored by the American people with all 


the gratitude due their country’s friends in need, and the 
colonies vied with each other in welcoming the allied 
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armies, the Virginians, according to their ancient custom, 
prepared in their native woods the feast of welcome, the 
roasted beef and sheep of their ancestors. 


GOOD TIME FEATURE. 


We have never been so much impressed as this season 
with the vacation enjoyment phase of the summer school 
life. Wedo not see how it would be practicable for a 
teacher to pass a vacation more delightfully, entirely 
aside from the attendant profit, than in any one of the 
schools that it has been our privilege to attend this season. 
Here are gathered all the way from 150 to 650 teachers. 
In one school they are almost wholly from within twenty- 
five miles, one half the number know each other, many of 
them are intimate friends. They meet during the three 
weeks twenty instructors and lecturers, many of whom 
are among the foremost educators. Excursions are 
planned, rambles arranged for, jolly groups formed, so 
that the social side of life is rapturously enjoyable. 

In another school three fourths of the teachers are 
from the immediate vicinity, the remaining fourth being 
made up from distant states. This blending of home 
and foreign elements gives variety in entertainment 
and experience. In another the great body of teachers 
comes in groups from a score of different states, many 
of them of distinguished families, heads of famous 
schools. 

The chief delight is the uniform confidence which they 
can have in each other. Every one recognizes in his 
associates men and women of distinguished ability and 
honorable position and all enter heartily into the pleas- 
urable associations and companionships with confidence, 
without reserve, and with keen relish. In most schools 
hard work is done during a four or five hours’ session, 
and then the afternoon and evening are left free for the 
social side of life. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


Many cities and towns are giving special prominence 
to their approval of summer school culture. One city 
with which we are acquainted voted at the close of the 
session to raise the pay of every teacher who had taken 
a full course in a summer school two dollars a month per- 
manently. Another city asked the superintendent for 
the names of all teachers who had attended any summer 
school for two weeks or more, and placed on record the 
names of such teachers with the approval of the school 
board, sending every teacher in the city a copy of their 
action. They said in these resolutions that they prized 
not so much the instruction received, highly as they 
valued that, as the indication of a professional spirit and 
devotion to their work. 

But the most unique action we have seen taken was of 
a certain school board that had a teacher who was so far 
behind the times that he failed of a reélection on the first 
ballot. One of his friends asked that all action be defer- 
red till September, to the end that he might attend some 
institute, convention, or summer school, and bring himself 
into sympathy with modern methods. The men who op- 
posed his reélection agreed to this on condition that no 
word should be said to him about it and it was also 
agreed that if he attended association, institute, or summer 
school, or in any other way spent his summer in a manner 
which indicated his desire for professional improvement, 
he should be unanimously reélected, while if he spent it 
otherwise he should have due warning and be retired 
after a few months of service. © s 

His friend assented to this and said he would not di- 
rectly or indirectly influence the man’s action. A summer 
school was within reasonable distance, and finding that he 
did not attend his friend asked him what he thought of 
the summer school. His criticism thereof was of such a 
nature and his avowal that he nad never attended an insti- 
tute or association for more than one day and a summer 
school never, was so boastful and showed so clearly a lack 
of interest in everything progressive, that he withdrew all 
opposition to his retirement from active service. 

There are live teachers whose reading is so broad and 
whose sense of progress is so keen that they have compar- 
atively little need of frequent attendance upon such gath- 


erings. There are other good teachers whose strength 
is so slight that they must rest absolutely. There are 
noble teachers advanced in life who have been both grand 
and heroic educational characters whose personality counts 
for ten times as much as any method, who have little 
occasion to relearn methods from less mature minds. No 
one is inclined to criticise or undervalue such teachers, 
even though they never attended, but to be out of sym- 
pathy with the genuinely progressive work of to-day will 
sooner or later send any one into retirement from a wide 
awake city or town. 


DR. HARRIS’ APPOINTMENT. 

The appointment of Wm. T. Harris, LL.D., as U. S. 
Commissioner of Education will give more universal sat- 
isfaction and create greater professional enthusiasm than 
would have resulted from the appointment of any other 
man. There is no polities in it, and there is no victory 
to any man or party in the educational fraternity. It is 
the noblest national tribute to the extended experience, 
eminent scholarship, practical wisdom, and psychological 
leadership of a man whom the fraternity delights to 
honor. In an editorial of June 13 we said: “ With Gen. 
T. J. Morgan and Dr. Daniel Dorchester in charge of 
Indian affairs, and the leading educational thinker of 
the world as Commissioner of Education, the teachers of 
the land can afford to rejoice.” Our prophecy is now 
fulfilled, and the rejoicing is universal and hearty. 

In the name of the educational fraternity from the kin- 
dergarten to the college professor, from the training school 
student to the city superintendent we extend the gratitude 
of the profession to President Harrison for having given 
us such a leader, a man who will do for this what 
Carroll D. Wright has done for the census depart- 
ment, more than any man has ever done for any other 
department, who will give the statistics and philosophy of 
education a rank such as they have attained in no other 
country. This is the best thing that has ever been done 
for the cause of education by any single act. 

We have so often spoken his praises in these columns 
that we are now content to adopt as our own, the 
utterances in three of the leading Boston dailies ; 


The Traveller: Dr. W. T. Harris, as United States Commissioner 
of Education, is the right man in the right place. No other man 
occupies the same distinguished position in educational leadership, 
as no other American takes the same rank as an original thinker 
along philosophical lines. It is hardly too much to say that he is 
the only American educator who has thought himself out into the 
light upon every educational question, from both the practical and 
the philosophical standpoint. He has read the most widely and 
critically in pedagogy and psychology of any man in this country. 
He is intimately acquainted with all the educational leaders East, 
West, and South. No other man has so wide a range of experi- 
ence, reading, and thought upon educational psychology, and he 
will administer the Department of Education upon a higher plane 
than has been known in any country. Though in no sense a poli- 
tician, he is eminently politic; though a philosopher of the philos- 
ophers, he is one of the most practical of men; though viewing 
all educational subjects from the standpoint of psychology, he is a 
genius in the application of theory in practice. When Yale gave 
him the degree of LL.D., the president remarked that it was done 
as an honor to the college rather than to the man. It may be said 
that President Harrison has made this appointment as an honor 
to his administration rather than as a compliment to the man. 

The Journal: Dr. Harris has never taken any part in political 
affairs; he has not, however, been indifferent to national interests, 
for it has been his motto in a long and honorable educational 
career, ‘‘ The schools must develop all children into good citizens.’’ 
He will bring to the office devotion to the cause, professional ardor, 
philosophical acumen, and rare good sense. It is not too much to 
say that he will lift the office to a rank not hitherto attained. 

The Advertiser: In this appointment President Harrison has 
lifted the department of education out of politics by seleeting a 
man whose life has been devoted to the cause of education, whose 
affiliations are pedagogical and whose writings have been edaca- 
tional and philosophical. Although other names have been sug: 
gested East and West, it should be said to the honor of the educa- 
tional fraternity that his appointment has been considered of such 
importance that all others practically withdrew when it was sug- 
gested that his appointment was among the possibilities. He will 
devote himeelf enthusiastically to the office, with the purpose of 
presenting statistical information, philosophical conclusions, and 
official papers of a higher character than have been issued by the 
educational department of any country. 


Dr. Harris was born at South Killingly, Conn., Sept. 


10, 1835 ; was educated at Providence, R. I., Woodstock, 
Conn., Worcester and Andover, Mass., and Yale College. 
He began teaching at the age of sixteen. At the age of 


twenty-three he was an assistant teacher in the public 
schools of St. Louis, but was soon chosen principal of the 
Clay Grammar School, where he remained till he was 
thirty-one, when he was elected assistant superintendent, 
and at the age of thirty-two he was elected superintendent 
of the schools of that city, the youngest man who has ever 
filled so important an educational position. At forty 
years of age he was called to the presidency of the Na- 
tional Educational Association, the youngest man who has 
ever held the office. For twenty-two years he has been 
editor and publisher of the Journal of Speculative Phil- 
osophy, and is generally known as one of one the found- 
ers of the Concord School of Philosophy. At the present 
time he is editing the “ International Educational Series,” 
published by the Appletons, which has a higher profes- 
sional standing than any similar extended series that has 


yet appeared. 


THIS AND THAT. 


— Buttercups nodded and said, ‘‘ Good by!”’ 
Clover and daisy went off together, 
But the fragrant water lilies lie 
Yet mooned in the golden August weather, 


— General Sheridan’s book has reached a sale of 60,000. 

— Clara Barton is the only American entitled to wear the Iron 
Cross of Prussia. 

— The World’s Peace Congress at Paris has voted to hold the 
next confereace in London. 

— A new collection of humorcus stories by Mark Twain will be 
one of the Christmas books of this year. 

— It is not generally known that Mrs. Adeline D. Whitney, the 
authoress, is a sister of George Francis Train. 

— Three of Scott’s best novels, A Legend of Montrose, Ivan- 
hoe, and The Bride of Lammermoor, were dictated to amanuenses. 

— The posthumus and incomplete drama of Victor Hugo, just 
published, was written in 1839, between ‘‘ Ray Blas’? and “ The 
Burgraves.”’ 

— Guido Rossi, school inspector of Italy, is having Tact, Push, 
and Principle, by Wm. M. Thayer, translated into Italian for a 
reading book for the public schools. 

— A law school for women is to be established in New York, 
next fall, by Mra. Emily Kempin, LL.D., a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Zurich. All the instruction will be given in the form of 
lectures. 

— A scientific society not generally known is the Women’s An- 
thropological Society of America, the membership of which in- 
cludes three honorary, eleven corresponding, and forty-six active, 
members. 

— Handel’s ‘‘ Alceste,’’ written in 1750, was recently announced 
for performance in London by the Handel Society. There is a 
tradition that Handel composed the music to pay a debt to the 
manager of Cnvent Garden. 

— The first free library in Berlin originated in 1848, with the 
historian Fr. Von Raumer, who proposed that the proceeds of the 
winter lectures given at the Academy of Singing should be handed 
over to the town council for the purpose of starting a free library. 
To-day there are 25 free libraries in Berlin, visited on the average 
by 18,000 persons annually. 

— It was the desire of Prof. Maria Mitchell to make the astro- 
nomical department department at Vassar College independent and 
self-supporting. By personal solicitation she had raised $5,000 
when, more than a year ago, failing health prevented her further 
efforts. It is proposed to take this sum as a nucleus, and to com- 
plete the $40,000 necessary to endow the department, calling it the 
Maria Mitchell Endowment Fund. Subscriptions from those who 
would so honor Miss Mitchell’s memory may be sent to the presi- 
dent of Vassar College, Dr. J. M. Taylor, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

— Prof. H. H. Boyeson, of Columbia College, tells this good 
story on himself. He was to lecture upon a literary theme in a 
certain town for the first time. He had focused his address for 
the cultured audience he anticipated. Imagine his surprise to find 
an audience of young people, among them many lads from twelve 
to sixteen. His lecture was falling flat. He felt it. He soon laid 
aside his formal lecture and began to talk to them, but with little 
better success. More by hit than by wit he accidentally remarked, 
‘*T was not as good a boy as I might have been.’’ ‘‘ You bet,” 
sang out a little twelve-year-old lad, and all joined in a good laugh, 
after which he had that audience perfectly in hand. 

— The Boston Traveller gives this incident, which will be appre- 
ciated by many of our readers: ‘‘ The Boston clergyman, the Rev. 
E. M. P. Wells, who will be remembered by many of our citizens, 
was early in life a schoolmaster. He told me that he regarded 
among the most important of his duties that of playing with his 
boys at their hours of recreation, and that he always insisted in 
joining in their games of ball and marbles and other pastimes in 
some capacity that should, as it were, bring them to a common 
social level at least once in the twenty-four hours; that thus he 
had an opportunity to know and love them free from the restraints 
of official position, and that they were drawn nearer together in 
heart for their work. ‘ Yes,’ he said, as his mind reverted to 
those days, ‘had I to choose between the two, I think I would 
have let another man hear their lessons, but I would have insisted 
on my right to play with them ; I could have thus done more good, 


and the lessons would,havecome ont all right.’’’ 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Py to the present variety in the size and form of pratiog PRS, 


esignations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give i 
cation of size; we 


books in inches, the number first given being the 


Tar Century DicTrionaRy. 


Language. Prepared 
Whitney, Ph.D., LL.D. Six volumes. Vol I. A to Cono. 
New York: The Century Co. Boston: W. B. Clark & Co. 


Price, $10. 


is hei ic art ie not only a eral dictionary 
This height of lexicographic gen: 
ces, arts, trades, and professions, and in addi to nitions 
pane hy contairs @ vast amount of related encyclopedic matter with 


of language serviceable for every li 
also a complete collection of the techn 


ictorial illustration, making it at once a reliable, fall, and univer- 
and encyclypedia. There ase 200,000 words defined, 
making a complete record of the main body of English speech 
from the time of the mingl 


to the present day, with all offshoots which historical 


etymological, literary, scientific, or practical value. Middle En- 
glish words ‘here find their proper place. There are also many 


Colloquialism is not ignored, the 


dialectic and provincial words. 


aim being not to pass judgment u ‘ 
much poh furnish a record of the lan Americanisms are 
freely used. All the latest scientific and nical terms are here. 
Many words of foreign origin and form from new Latin and French, 
are placed in the holeel the book instead of in appendices. All the 
words that the progress of science and invention have brought are 
here, as are the languages of the shop and the market. Individual 
words are frequently supplemented by idiomatical phrases which 
have the force of single words. The etymologies of the words are 
complete, but given with as much condensation as is practicable. 
They are a!l given on a uniform plan and in accordance with estab- 
lished principles of comparative philology. Symbols are used for 
from, equal to, whence, cognate with, route, etc. In case of variation 
in spelling, both forms are given with a preference for the briefer 
one. The greatest difficulty experienced in a work of this kind has 
to do with the pronunciation of recently invented words. The rale 
followed seems to have been to pronounce according to literal 
avalogies. In definition of common words, numerous quotations are 
given. Thethousands of techvical terms that bave never before been 
defined have made it difficult to give a discriminating definition in 
condensed form. Some of the best work of the volume has, how- 
ever, been upon this subject, and the success is beyond the highest 
expectations. The illustrations waste no space, but are always 
clean cut and illustrate rather than aimlessly beautify. 


Tue Poems or WattreR Savace Lawpor. Selected 
and Edited by Ernest Radford. London: Walter Scott. 2380 
p,5}x4. Cloth, Red Edges, 1s; Pad-M srocco, Gilt Edges, 5s. 

it is ninety years since ‘* Gebir,’’ the leading poem of this collec- 
tion, in the series of ‘‘ Canterbury Poets,”’ first came before the 
public. The author was aged twenty-three. The remaining con- 
tents of the volume are: ‘* Count Julian,’’ Miscellaneous Poems, 
** The Hellenics,’’ ‘‘ The Last Fruit of an Old Tree,’’ ‘* Dry Sticks 
Fagotted,’’ and ‘‘ Heroic Idylls.’’ Landor’s fame was perhaps 
based on the quality of his prose, rather than that of his poetry, 
which was often, he declared, his recreation simply. It has proved 
its right to live, and ite power to attract. In this form the poems 
renew their age for another generation. The book is well printed, 
on fine-toned paper, with red-liae border, and pretty design of 


cover. 
Mosspank CorREsSPONDENCE. By Rev. F. E. Clark, 

Editor The Golden Rule. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 200 pages. 

Price, $1.00. 

This volume is almost as readable as Mark Twain's ‘‘ Innocents 

road’’; as wise in its way as Dr. Phelps’ ‘‘ Homiletics’’; as 
unique as Dr, Hall's “‘ Plain Talks on Familiar Subjects.’’ There 
is scarcely anything that is liable to become a bore in the home, 
society, and church, that is not touched up here with high art. 

Mr. Clark has a word of reproof for the woman who abuses 
book agents; and he discriminates and compares effectively the 
anonymous lie and the anonymous letter. Loys are told to watch 
the brakes, hold tight reins, and start slow. There are ninety 
chapters, each dealing with some mean streak, pompous man, 
monstrosity, individuality, national traits in a humorous vein, but 
always in a sensible strain. 


Lerrers Written sy Lorp CuesterFieLp To His 
Son. Selected by Charles Sayle. London: Walter Scott. 281 

p-, 7x5. Price, ls. (Camelot Series, Monthly.) 

t is a singular fate to have overtaken one of the more important 
figures of the | pam pee world of his time, to live by that which he 
never intended for publication, while that which he published has 

from the thoughts of men. It is one more example of our 

best work being of the heart’s production. ‘This father speaks to 

sons of every generation, and his coansels are in the wisdom of ex- 
ence, the grace of culture. 

Tae Brainnincs or Eraics. By Rev. Carro'l Cutler, 
D. D. New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son. 342 pp. $1.25. 
‘This book will take its place among the greatest works on moral 

science. It easily leads all others for school use. It shows the 

rare combination of ripe scholarship and freshness of thought, vigor, 
and adaptability in elaboration and great care in selection. Its 
great merit is in its method of treating ethics as a living process, as 

a life as yet only in germ. While thoroughly loyal in the Christian 

foundation, it is based upon the ethical psychology. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Life of Livingston; by Thomas Hughes; price 35 cents. — The Dis- 
tinctive [dea in Education; price, 5 ets. ew York: John B. Alden. 

Our Journey to the Hebrides; by Joseph Pennell and Elizabeth 
Robins Pennell.—Unele Piper of Piper Hill; by Tasma; price 40 cts. 
Birche Derne: by Wm. Westall. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Glimpses of Fifty Years; by Frances E. Willard. Chicago. 
Wo. an Temperance Publication Association. 

Leso.us in Language; compiled under direction of the State Board 
of Education. Sacramento, California: State Printing Office. 

Henry the Seventh; by James Gairdner ; price, €0 cents. London : 

ractica’ tin Composition; by Wm. C Collar, A.M.; Price, $1.10. 


o Galence Keaching in the Schools; by Wm. North Rice. Boston: D. 
“Autobiography of Frederick Froebel; lated 
Kwilie Nichaelis and H. Keatley 


Bardeen. 
The Census of Massachusetts, 1885 (Vol. II.). Manufactu 
Fisheries, and Commerce ; prepared of Carrol. 


Wright. Boston: Wright & Potter Printing Co. 


Fishin’ Jimmy; by Annie Trumbull Slosson : 60 cents. ——How 
They Kept the Faith; by Grace Ra ; pl : 
A.D. F. Randolph & 


, therefore, hereafter, measures of 


A Lexicon of the English 
under the superintendence of Wm. Dwight 


of the old French and Anglo-Saxon 


iration. Last summer we . 
ond the sublime scenery and more sublime hospi- 
tality of the friends of popular education on the Paeific coast. The 


to American educators visiting that wonderfal state. 
come to the sunny South, the land of our dreams, chivalrous, hos- 
pitable and warm. This unique entertainment, where the “ big 
animal’’ is served up whole. fitly typifies the size and grandeur of 
the welcome here extended. Now, in behalf of the friends of edu- 
cation from New England, we bring to you the sincere and hearty 
greetings of the Educators of the East. As sons of the Green 


davghters of old Ethan ning 
Granite State, the gigantic peaks of whose white hills immortalize 
the names of the patriot residents ; of the old Bay State, with its 


even dreamed of. 


The National Educational Association. 


THIRTIETH ANNUAL MEETING. 


[Continued from page 87.) 


i satisfaction, and this ‘‘ unique” festival of educators 
ap ech of our Republic is one of that nature. We feel 
with Pope as though we were, ‘* as a whole, —— barbecued. It was 
our pleasant privilege, in 1884, to extend the greetings of the 
fri of education of the “ land of the Bigrtens ” to nay ape 

eators who gathered five years ago in the charming 
Wis, among the beautiful lakes of that state, 
where began a remarkable series of great meetings. Two years 
later we again voiced the greetings and congratulations of the rep- 
resentatives of the East at Topeka, Kan., the enterprising capitol 
city of the great prairie state, and there felt the magic influence o 
the enthusiasm and eloquence ot our then young Secretary Canfield. 
whose deeds as well as words find a responsive echo in the hearts 
of all of the members of the Association. Two years ago we spent 
a few warm days in the great City of the Lakes, that marvel of 
enterprise and growth, —Chicago,— with the expectation of being 
refreshed ‘‘by the cool breezes from off Lake Michigan,’’—we 
quote the words of one who enthusiastically invited the Association 


there, but received with hydropathic fullness a baptism of 
the Rocky Mountains, 4,000 


t est of them only adequately symbolized the length the 
breadth, the height and depth of California’s generous hos itality 
ow we 


Mountain State bring you the congratulations of the sons and 
me ve ‘7 Allen and the heroes of Bennington ; of the 


rich historic record, the home of the Puritans avd the Pilgrims, 
Harvard College, and Horace Mann, of Hawthorne, Longfellow, 
Holmes, Lowell, and Whittier. The Pine Tree State sends her 


representatives, loyal to the heritage of her ancient love of learning ; 
Connecticut, ‘‘ land of steady habits,’”’ which fosters it ancient 
*‘ Yale’? and a common school system that has made possible the 
** Yankee notions and the clock universal ;’’ and Rhode Island, the 
sister state, with its ‘‘clam bakes ’’ and its grand educational spirit, 


Brown University; and Providence, rich in this wo:ld’s goods and 


richer in its school record. 


We of the East, in common with you, believe in the public 


school system, and in universal education as the only true founda- 
tion, and sure guarantee of the perpetuity of our free Republic. 


Let us be in sympathy with all wise measures, state and national. 


that will tend to make the whole people intelligent, virtuous, and 


loyal to the spirit of the founders of this nation. Security, har- 
mony, and the future glory of our land will be promoted best by 
fos‘ering the broadest culture, the most catholic spirit of toleration 


and sympathy. We would in conclusion voice the genuine delight 


of this unusual preliminary occasion. May the wisdom, zeal, and 
devotion of all the representatives of the cause of learning present. 
be harmoniously combined in a grand ¢ffurt to make universal the 
rich blessings of a high civilization for every section of our land, 
North, South, East, and West. 


PRESIDENT J L. PICKARD, OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL. 


This grand central plane, between the Alleghanies and the Rock- 
ies, has not its equal upon the globe elsewhere. Jcfferson appreci- 
ated its possibilities. ‘The ordinance of 1787 forecast its intellectual 


and moral purpose. 


Let it be ours to make the intelligence of the people keep pace 
with the opportunities opened for accumulation of wealth once not 
Your struggles have been heroic. We bring 
you cheer and pledge you our hearts in true friendship and unity, 


so Jong as this common aim of lifting the people by edacation shall 
secure our highest energies. 


PROF. J. A. B LOVETT. 
‘Tt is gratifying to know that we come from all parts of this great 


American union with miods united and hearts full of enthusiasm 
in the great cause of education. Hitherto, the attendance from the 
south upon the national educational meeting has been meagre. But 
our conditions have materially changed within the past two years 


We have been signally fortunate in the discovery of new avenues of 
wealth, and successful in Jaunching gigantic enterprises which have 
had a magical influence in bringing the south into such prominence 


as to cause the keen eye of the industrial and business worlds to 
glance favorably in this direction. Millions of capital from the north 
and east is now reaping in the South large incomes for the investors, 


thus uniting the great powers of the various sections of our country 


in making the south truly grand in material prosperity. We also 
have reasons to be encouraged in the fact that the cause of education 
with us is keeping step with the progressive march of the times. 
Popular education in the southern states, while it is not all that we 
could wish it to be, is rapidly gaining strength. Year after year 
our system of public education is gaining the confidence, and re- 
ceiying the support of all classes of our citizens. We rejoice to say 
that in most of our cities, at least, we have systems of public educa- 
tion that would do honor to Boston, or any of the cities of the north 
aud west. We would assure you of our fidelity to the great com- 


mon cause, which has brought us, with one accord, to this beautiful 
city, which is so thoroughly in sympathy with us in our efforts to 
advance American education.”’ 

Eloquent short speeches in response were also made by Supt. 
McElroy, of Oregon, by D. L. Kiehle, of Minnesota, by J. NM. 
Greenwood, of Kansas City, by Mr. Courtland, of Toronto, Canada, 
and by Rev. Dr. Fitzgerald, of Nashvi'le. 

The speaking concladed, everybody went down into the barbecue 
grounds. 


limit. There were hundreds of barbecued carcasses beeves, lam 

and shoats, and calves, and all were prepared onl euvell te Ten. 
nessee style. . Fine ice cold buttermilk, corn bread and milk, wheat 
bread, big pickles, and the like were accompaniments. There was 
the greatest abundance, and everybody was suited as to quantity and 
quality. The feast was unique of its kind to many of the strangers. 


First Session. — Turspay Evenine, Jury 16. 
The first session was held in the Theatre Vendome, at 8 p. m. 


Under the guidance of Mr. Charles L. Ridley, a party of Nash- 
ville young ladies acted as ushers. Every seat was ocoupied. Any 


one wearing a badge was admitted without questions, but all others 
had a special ticket. On the stage were seated President Marble, 
Secretary Canfield, Treasurer Hewett, Vice-President W. E. 
Sheldon, of Boston, and W. R. Garrett of Nashville, Misses Con- 
way and Higbee, of Memphis, Dr. Charles W. Dabney, Jr., of 
Knoxville, Geo. W. Price, Hon. T. O. Morris, a 

ing was called to order at 8 o’clock by ident Albert 
P, Machin aff Weneeter, Mass. Prayer was offered by Rev. B. F. 


H f Nashville. 
aR aac of the Huntsville Female College, on behalf of J. 
A. B. Lovett, of Huntsville, Ala., presented a gavel of shittim 
wood to President Marble, who acknowledged the gift appropriately. 
esented artistically hand-pain strips o @ same wood to 
President Marble, Secretary Canfield, and the Treasurer Hewett. 


Manual Training. 
The first feature of the p e was a paper on the St. Louis 


f| Manual Training School, by C. M. Woodward of Washington Uni- 


versity. This address was an exhaustive treatise on the subject of 
manual training, and was heard with interest. The following is an 
a stract of Mr. Woodward’s paper; subject,—‘‘ The Result of the 
st. Louis Manual Training School.” 

The school was organized in 1880, under the charter of Washing- 
ton University, as a secondary or preparatory school. Over a quar- 
ter of a million of dollars. had been cage Be | private citizens to 
erect, equip, conduct, and endow the school. It began with 67 
pupils; last year it had 241, and from beginning to end of the year 
the entering class was full,—100 strong. The results are many and 
momentous. 

I. Its influence on education. This has been shown : 

1. In the establishment of similar schools elsewhere. 

2. In the adoption of manual training by high schools. 

8. Iu the incorporation of manual elements into some of the 
lower grades. 

4. In the improved methods of drawing and laboratory work 
in schools not regularly adopting manual training. 

II. In the extension of the period of schooling. Boys enter the 
higher grades who would not have done so had not manual training 
invited them, and to a very unusual degree they persist to the end 
of the course. If high schools would incorporate manual training, 
the attendance of boys would greatly increase, and the positions of 
the schools would be strengthened. ; 

ILI. Stronger taste for study and zeal for higher education. Of 25!) 
graduates of the school (previous to Jane last), 87 have gone on 
into bigher education or teaching; 51 per cent. of the young men 
in the freshmen and sophomore classes of Wasbington University 
are from the manual training school. (The graduates of the latter 
enter as freshmen.) This going on is generally contrary to expect- 
ation, and indicates a change of plan. These reasons are given for 
this result : 

1, Stud'‘es often obscure and unattractive are made clear and 
attractive by the laboratory traiving. The stimulus of a 
lively interest makes study pleasant. 

2. The interchange of shop and recitation prevents wearine 3 
and keeps up the physical tone. 

8. The exercises and lectures of the shop throw light upon 
book studies, so that their usefulness is seen, and the student 

gains confidence in the value of all higher studies. 

1V. The economic result. This argument has been of late very 
generally waived in favor of the educational, but it is a perfectly 
valid argument. Practical power, the ability to earn a good liviag, 
to become quickly able to command a good salary, to discharge 
one’s daties as a citizen to one’s family and to the state, to secure 
the means for culture, science, and art,—this general utility is not 
to be ignored. If all other arguments should fail, this would still 
be unanswerable. A yolume could be written to show its direct 
economic value, —not for learning trades alone, but for command- 
ing and seizing opportunities for the exercise of intelligent, con- 
structive, inventive, and directive power. Managers of all sorts of 
worthy enterprises, out of as well as in, the drafting, wood, and 
metal lines, prefer graduates of the school fr choice positions. 

Mr. Woodward, in discussing the opposition to manual training, 
said that it came chiefly. if not altogether, from those who knew 
least about it. Ile quoted at length from a paper read by Prest. 
A. P. Marble in Washington, in 1888, in which that gentlem:n 
pronounced manual training a failure. The speaker's reply to this 
was caustic, closing with the declaration that ‘‘ such statements 
sound very like presumption, and they could not have been the pre- 
sumption of brains.’’ Ina similar vein he attacked the position 
taken by W. T. Harris and George P. Brown in papers they had 
given to the work. 


Dr. Harris’ Paper. 

The second paper of the evening was on ‘‘ The Intellectual 
Value of Tool Work,’’ by Wm. T. Harris, Concord, Mass. It is 
needless to say that it was a characteristically able presentation of 
the subject from a psychological standpoint. It may be said that 
Dr. Harris does not agree, by any manner of means, with Professor 
Woodward as to the value of tool work, although he admits that it 
has some intellectual value. 

Man being a creature of needs snd wants must supply them from 
nature, assisted in his efforts to procure them by ingenious inven- 
tions, transforming into a friend that agency of nature which is at 
first hostile to him. By his intellectual and moral power man is en- 
abled to devise these inventions. As the first step above the brute 
maa looks beyond things as he sees them, and begins to consider 
their possibilities or potentialities. He has an internal seeing added 
to the external, To this insight looms up uses and adaptations, 
combinations and inventions. The more clearly he can see ideals, 
the move perfectly can he construct a new set of conditions than 
those in which he finds himself. Science makes all facts explain 
each fact, one of them being a reality and the others possibilities. 
An educated man has a hand and a brain to direct it. A repetition 
of one act deadens the brain until it ceases to act, the work becom- 
ing automatic. A machine can do better work than a baman 
drudge who cannot see ideas. If he were educated he might direct 
the machine whose work now supersedes his own. Educate a man 
in science, and he can soon learn all machines and easily adapt 
himself to any. Knowledge is enlightening in proportion to its 
adaptability. Education demands traiaing, not so much in tech 
nical skill as in general science. When process becomes habit, it 
woousbiy hand, and thereby, being exhaustiog, soon does away with 

We need in education not so much study of tools and machinery 
as science, because it keeps the mind in more activity. Some 
things are means for ends other than are found in themselves, others 
are ends for themselves. The things of the material world,— 
organic and inorganic, —are means for advancing the realm of 
mind, and the mind deals with an end for itself. Matter and body 
are instruments for perfecting the soul. What has the school done 
for material and spiritual education ? Arithmetic gives the first 
glimpse of inorganic nature ; phy shows organic nature in re- 


lation to inorganic on one hand and man on the other ; grammar looks 
into the structure of intellectuality as revealed in la: ; history 
reveals the mind as manifested in will ; literature art show 
how the great genius of the mind has revealed itself in feeling and 
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thinking. So the school teaches man through the five windows to 
all points of existence. Tool work and manual training cannot re- 
veal more than is already revealed, but can make more plain that 
which is already in view. It should never yield to an economic 
spirit, but should keep in view the study of pure science and the 
humanities. 

Selim H. Peabody, president of the Illinois Industrial University 
at Champaign, isa very conservative opponent to manual training 
in the public schools, although advocating the teaching of the use 
of tools in special schools. He discussed the value of manual train- 
ing as related to the actual pursuits in which pupils may subse- 
1. White, of Cincinnati, ‘Henry A. Wi 

4 ite, neinnati, Henry of Balti and 
Aaron Gove, of Denver, were to have read ah no Fi bat the time was 
too limited, and the association adjourned at the close of Dr. Pea- 
body’s paper. 
(To be continued next week.) 


THE EXHIBITS. 


The most interesting and instructive school exhibit ever seen in 
the South, with possibly the exception of the one made in New Or- 
leans, at the time of the Cotton Exposition, was made at the Capitol, 
in Nashville, Tenn., in connection with the meeting of the Nat. 
Educational Assoc. It was under the supervision of Prof. H. C. 
Webber, of Nashville, who devoted his personal attention to the 
arrangements. Nearly six thousand square feet of wall space was 


provided for school exhibits in the great hall, besides table and 
wall space in the corridor for the display of school supplies. The 
many committee rooms were also utilized for the same purpose. 

Nothing very extensive was contemplated in this exhibition, and 
yet the display was really extensive and comprehensive in charac- 
ter, some of the departments being specially fine, and giving an ex- 
cellent idea of the great advance made in achool work since the 
first display was made in connection with the Association in Mad- 
ison, Wis., five years ago. 

These exhibits were of special interest to teachers coming, as 
they did, from various sections of the country. Very little attempt 
was made at display or decoration of the Capitol, but across the 
main hall, in front of the speakers’ desk, was suspended the motto, 
in lettera of evergreen, five feet high, ‘‘ Finis coronat opus,’’ and 
the effect under the electric light was very striking. 

The exhibits included almost every conceivable product of the 
schoolroom and of the training school,—copy books, essays, draw- 
ings, maps, topographical and geographical, models of all kinds in 
wood and iron,—in fact, everything that one could imagine, and 
were of such excellence that they wel! illustrated the progress of the 
pupil from the kindergarten and primary grades to the higher de- 
partments. 


OREGON’S EXHIBIT. 


Many states and cities made creditable exhibits, but it was the 
general opinion that the exhibit made by the far away state of 
Oregon ranked first on the list. This exhibit consists of drawings 
in crayon and pastel, and also primary work of the same kind. 
The latter was very good, but the black and white crayon work was 
entitled to the highest encomiums. The drawings were well exe- 
cuted and stood the most critical examination, the shading in some 
of them being exquisitely fine. It is no fulsome praise to say that 
this branch of education has been brought to a high state of per- 
fection in the public schools of Oregon, and the exhibits reflect 
great credit alike upon the pupils and their teachers. Special at- 
tention is due to the little party of seven who have shown such pro- 
gressive and enterprising spirit in bringing this exhibit over 2,500 
miles. Their space at the Capitol extended over one whole section, 
and in one of the rooms was stowed enough to fill the entire Hall of 
Representatives. Specimens of fruits, marble and building stone, and 
descriptive pamphlets’ abounded. The spirit manif was espe- 
cially gratifying. The work was in charge of Maj. E. B. McElroy, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


KINDERGARTEN WORK. 


The kindergarten exhibit was very comprehensive, and occupied 
the left-hand portion of the ae Hall. This exhibit 
was in charge of Mr. Thomas Charles, representing the Milton 
Bradley Company, of Springfield, Mass., and Chicago manufact- 
urers of kindergarten supplies, and Mrs. Eadora Hailmann, prin- 
cipal of the kindergarten training school, of La Porte, Ind., one of 
the most distinguished teachers of kindergarten in the country. 

The exhibit included work from Springfield, Mass., Chicego, IIL, 
La Porte, Ind., Forestville, Ill., and many other places. The 
displays from Nashville, Louisville, Ky., and San Francisco were 
very fine, and deserve special mention. There were a number of 
ornaments, known as kindergarten souvenirs, made by Miss Clarke, 
of Chicago, that evinced great taste in their manufacture. 
The work all tended to show that the object of kindergarten work 
was not only to fit the mind of the child for receiving the elements 
of education, but also to train the eye for colors and the fingers in 
dexterity. It is, in fact, a primary manual training school. The 
exhibit was very large and contained an almost endless variety of 
articles of numerous designs, illustrating the harmony of colors and 
the combination of blocks and figures in countless designs. 

The Nashville College for a Ladies had an excellent exhibit 
of the work of that institution. ‘The display was one of the most 
artistic and tasteful in the hall. The work comprised twenty bound 
volumes of examination papers and of daily class work, together 
with thirty or more small portfolios, handsomely put up in illumi- 
nated covers, books of penmanship specimens, bound copies of the 
college paper. published for several years, views of various i 
of the college buildings, including the gymnasium, the new chapel, 
the art studio, and the front hall. The work showed the wide and 
thorough scope of the instruction in this progressive college. 

INDIAN WORK. 

Another noticeable exhibit, and one which held the attention of 
the visitor, was that of the Santee Normal School of Nebraska. 
The exhibit was the work of Indian scholars, and is incontrovert- 
able evidenee that the Indians are susceptible of education, at least 
so far as manual training is concerned. The exhibit was mainly 
composed of models of various articles of wood and iron, and showed 
a handicraft that cannot be excelled. Evidently the children of 
the forest have received an excellent training in this work, and 
have profited by the instruction of their preceptors. 

COLORED SCHOOLS. 


A corner of the hall was devoted to exhibits from colored schools 
and colleges. Fisk University, Nashville; Straight University, 
New Orleans; Warner Institute, Jonesboro, Tenn. ; and Beach In- 
stitute, Savannah, were well represented, and the exhibits were 
highly creditable. In another part of the room were exhibits from 


bee’s School for Girls, Memphis; Cook County (Ill.) Normal 

Sehool ; Caledonia public schools, Mississippi; Saco (Me.) public 

(Ga.) schools. All of these exhibits 

ent, an 

gh py only want of space prevents a separate descrip 
THE DIXON CRUCIBLE CO,’S EXHIBIT. 


Ta the corridor of the “ne and alsoin one of the large com- 
mittee rooms was the rare display of this famous company, under 
the charge of Mr. J. I. Arrington. The display consisted of 
1,100 different styles of pencils, and this display was worthy of 
especially notice. It was prepared for the Centennial at Philadel- 
phia for 1876, when the collection was first exhibited. Since then 
it has been around the world, having been exhibited at Paris in 
1878, and subsequently at Vienna, Sydney, and Melbourne. The 
Dixon Company have adopted this unique method of advertising 
Mr. Arrington had a register on his table and every teacher who 
registered was presented with a box of assorted pencils. He gave 
— sg teachers at Nashville over $1,000 worth of these superior 
pen 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


The various firms throughout the country engaged in the publish- 
ing of school books and manufacture of school supplies of all kinds 
were well represented in the exhibit. Among the most noticeable 
of these displays were the New England Publishing Company, 
Boston ; Silver, Burdett, & Co.,.New York, Boston, and Chicago ; 
Continental Publishing Company, Chicago; A. F. Flannigan, 
a gt D, C. Heath, Boston; E. L. Kellogg & Co., New York; 
W. W. Speer, Chicago. 

Rand, MeNally. & Co., of Chicago, made a display of maps, 
and also W. A. Olmstead, Chicago, school supplies in the way of 
globes, maps and charts. 

The National School Furnishing Company, of Chicago, made a 
and creditable display of chemical apparatus, and Goodyear 
& Palmer, of Cedar Rapids, of business college supplies. 
The Western Publishing Company had a isplay of ana- 
tomical and phical maps and charts, and Gregory black 
board, Nashville, was also displayed. 
H. W. Elsworth, of New York, exhibited writing books, and 
Appleton’s Encyclopedia was also seen in the corridor. 
he American Manikin Company, of Chi , and the Central 
School Supply House, also of Chicago, exhibited anatomical charts. 
The historical chart displayed by R. S. King, of Chicago, was an 
~- of interest. 
ames P. Harrison & Co., of Atlanta, exhibited publications 
among which was a school history by a Sou writer, L. A. Field. 


OREGON STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


First DAy—Jvuty 1. 


Department of Superintendence. 

The department met in the senate chamber at the state capitol 
building, and was called to order a 2 o’clock p. m., by Prest. L. H. 
Baker, Yamhill County. 
Among those present were the follo : County Superintend- 
ents D. W. Yoder, of Marion County; L. M. Carl, of Linn; Alex. 
Thompson, of Clackamas; W. H. Burch, of Coos; T. O. Hutch- 
inson, of Douglas; W. W. Kennedy, of Gilliam; J. G. Stevenson, 
of Lane; W. A. Wetzel, of Multnomah; W. I. Reynolds, of Polk; 
W. M. Pierce, of Umatilla; L. H. Baker, of Yamhill; City 
Superintendents S. A. Randle, of Salem; Frank Rigler, of Oregon 
City; J. M. Williams, Eugene; J. B. Horner, Roseberg; M. G. 
Royal, Pendleton; and Prof. Ackerman, East Portland. 
Officers elected for the ensuing year were as follows: President, 
W. A. Wetzel; Vice-President, T. O. Hutehinson; Secretary, 
Frank Rigler. 
Spicy and interesting discussions were had on the following sub- 
jects: ‘‘ Difficulties in Ungraded Schools;’’ ‘‘ How to Conduct 

Institutes ;’’ Division of School Districts.”’ 
Superintendents Pierce, Baker, Hutchinson, Rigler, and Randle 
appointed a committee to report on the advisability of forming a 
state reading circle. 
Adjourned until Tuesday morning at 8 o’clock. 


EVENING SESSION, 


In accordance with the program, the exercises opened in the Leg- 
islative Hall, at 8 o’clock p. m., with State Supt. E. B. McElroy 


presiding. 

Prof. 5. A. Starr, of Willamette University, delivered the address 
of welcome, of which the following is a brief extract: ‘‘ Salem this 
evening welcomes the mind trainers of this state. Our children are 
in your hands. The impetus and character that you may inspire in 
our children will be somewhat like yourselves. If you are to de- 
termine the destiny of my child, I want you to stand faultless be- 
forehim. Daring these three days many things will be said that 
will make you better, and the better prepare you for the grand 
work of mind and heart culture which you are to perform. In the 
name of the great state of Oregon and the beautiful city of Salem, 
I give to you a hearty welcome, which our citizens know just how 
to extend.”’ 

The solo, ‘‘I've a welcome for thee,’’ was sung by Prof Z. M. 
Parvin, of Willamette University. 

In responding to the address of weloome, Prof. Herbert Kit- 
tredge, of the Baker City public schools, said: ‘‘ We come from all 
parts of the state for the purpose of receiving a stimulus for greater 
effort in our work. Impressions to be made upon the minds of 
those who are to be the future statesmen must be made by the 
teachers of today. Our responsibilities are great. The boys of 
to-day will become such men as we make them. Teachers are re- 
sponsible for the preparation of the boy for his life work. Let us 
see to it that these boys who are to wield the destinies of this nation 
are properly trained for lives of usefulness. We thank you for 

r hearty welcome.” 

After music by the band, State Supt. McElroy introduced Col. 
L. F. Copeland, of Harrisburg, Penn., who delivered a lecture on 
** Snobs and Snobbery.’’ That he is one of the most versatile lec- 
turers on the American platform is well known. A vein of keen 
wit ran through his lecture, which kept his audience in the best of 
humor. His denunciation of the snob was the most sarcastic. The 
speaker frequently brought forth merited applause, and the entire 
audience was sorry when he closed, notwithstanding the fact that he 
had spoken nearly two hours. 


Day—JULY 2. 
1 mY of Superintendence met in the senate chamber at 8 
o’clock a. m. The morning was devoted to the discussion of the 


apportionment of school money and théjexpenditure of the same ; the 
granting of certificates under the new law, the granting of tempo- 


the colored public school of Nashville. 
g the more noticeable general exhibits were those from the 


Amon 
Cook County Schools, Illinois; Montgomery Bell, high schools and | 


public schools, Jenning’s Business 


rary certificates, and recommendations for state certificates. At the 
afternoon session the committee ote to consider the matter 
of a state reading circle made a ble report and mted 
plans for carrying forward its object. After a general discussion 


the report of the committee was unanimously adopted. State Supt. 
McElroy was elected president, and Supt. Frank Rigler, of Oregon 
City, secretary. Baldwin’s School Management and Welche’s 
Psychology were adopted for first year reading. The superintend- 
ents of the several counties are to be the agents for carrying forward 
the work to success. A fee of 50 cents is charged to each member 
for defraying expenses. To each one completing the course, a 
beautiful certificate will be granted. The course as now 
years, 

rest of the session was very profitably spent in the discussion 
of the following subjects: “Course of Study and Grades in Coun- 
try Schools :’’ “‘ FRaminations in Rural Schools ;’’ ‘‘ Graduation in 
Public Schools ;’’ ‘‘ Uniformity in Daily Programs and ‘‘ Edu- 
cational Hinderances.”’ 

On motion it was ordered that the department of superintendence 
should meet next year one week prior to, and at the same place 
with, the State Teachers’ Association. Adjourned. 

The Association convened in Legislative Hall at 9.30 a. m. 

City Supt. S. A. Randle, of Salem, read a paper entitled ‘‘ How 
to Detect and Prevent Imperfect Lessons.”’ 

A spirited discussion followed, in which the following named per- 

sons participated : Professor Lane, of Salem ; Superintendent 
Hutchinson, of Douglas County; Professor Willis, of the Dalles; 
Professor Walker, of Albany; Professor Royal, of Pendleton; 
Professor Briscoe, of the Agricultural College ; Colonel Copeland, 
and mm. Colonel Copeland’s timely remarks were highly 
enjoyed. 
_ Prof. J. B. Horner, of Roseburg, followed with a talk on ‘‘ Phys- 
iology and Hygiene in Schools.’’ Prof. W. C. Hawley, of Drain 
Normal School, presented a very excellent home-made physiolog- 
ical chart, which he uses in the normal. 

Mrs. R, S. Wallace, on behalf the State W. C. T. U., presented | 
& paper in which she urged upon teachers the necessity of giving 
instruction in the effect of narcotics upon the human system. 
of a most excellent paper presen .H. J. land, of 
Wilbur Academy. 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 
J. M. Williams, principal of the Eugene public schools, read a 
carefully prepared paper upon the subject, ‘‘ How to Secure Punc- 
tuality and Regularity of Attendance,’’ and Prof. J.S. Sweet, of 
the Ashland Normal School, lectured upon ‘' Educational Instru- 
mentalities.’’ 
** School Government ’’ was the subject of a unique paper read 
by Prof. G. A. Walker, of the Albany public schools. He took 
the ground that corporal punishment should never be permitted in 
the schoolroom; that whenever employed it provoked disorder. 
The address was supplemented by remarks from Professor Adams, 
of East Portland, and Gen. W. H. H. Beadle, superintendent of 
the Chemawa Indiar School. 
Hon. Ira G. Hoitt, state superintendent of California, was intro- 
duced to the audience, and responded in an appropriate manner to 
the welcome extended him by Professor McElroy. Mrs. Hoitt then 
eloquently addressed the Association on the ‘‘ Progress of Educa- 
tion in the Great West.’’ Miss Millie Doughty, of the State Nor- 
mal School at Monmouth, read an able paper on ‘‘ The Recitation,’’ 
and Colonel Copeland, in his happy manner, addressed the audi- 
ence on the ‘‘ Importance of the Teacher’s Work.’’ 
EVENING SESSION, 


State Supt. Ira G. Hoitt was the orator of the evening. He 
commanded the earnest attention of the audience throughout his 
lecture on ‘‘ Graces and Follies of a Teacher's Life.’? Heintroduced 
his address by congratulating the teachers of Oregon on having ro 
capable, so energetic, and so enthusiastic a superintendent as Pro- 
fessor McElroy is proving himself to be. He also spoke in high 
compliment of the ability displayed in the general work of the 
Association. Numerous incidents were given by the speaker to 
illustrate the need of scholastic improvement amony teachers. 
Improvement comes by the comparison of one teacher’s methods 
with those of another. Courtesy should always be found in the 
schoolroom. The graces, justice, kindness, and earnestness were 
discussed at length. The coming man is the child of to-day. The 
graces of gentle dealing should be stamped upon his plastic soul. 
Discipline, the teacher's voice and his vigilance, ventilation and 
free calisthenics, and physical culture, all were briefly yet intelli- 
gently disc 


Tuirp Day—JvLy 3. 


Professor Parvin, director of music of Willamette University, 
read a paper on ‘‘ Importance of Vocal Music in Public Schools.” 
He stated that 75 per cent. of the children in the public schools 
between the ages of six and eight years can be taught to read 
music. Only about 5 per cent. will totally fail. The great diffi- 
culty isin finding teachers competent to give instruction in music. 
Music makes better readers. It refines heart, and makes better 
characters. 

Prof. W. E. Yates, of Corvallis, read a paper entitled ‘‘ Mis- 
takes in School Government.’’ It is a mistake to have many 
‘* thon shalts’’ and “thou shalt nots.’’ Rules are and should be 
resulta of developments. ‘The speaker said corporal punishment is 
not to be prohibited, but must be reduced to the minimum. 

Miss Eilen Spaulding, of the Portland High School, Prof. F. 
Rigler, Professor Leatherman, and others, participated in a lively 
debate on the mooted questions. 

Prof. Edwin Morrison, ot the Friends’ Pacific Academy, read a 
paper entitled ‘‘ Philosophy of Modern Education.’’ Education is 
a course of steady development, and the’ present condition is the 
result of all past experience. Observation is a natural avenue of 
instruction, but must be supplemented by the thinking mind. 
The people of to-day have use for scientific knowledge in the public 
schools rather than for classic Greek and Latin. The paper was 
very carefully prepared and scholarly in a marked degree. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Miss Helen Spaulding read a paper on ‘*‘ Civil Government,—Its 
Place and School.’ Statesmanship estublished the 
public school system. In the infancy of the nation all men under- 
stood the spirit of the constitution, and to-day this understanding 
is being intensely insisted upon. Politics should be early under- 
stood by the bo 
Industrial in Schools’? was presented by Prof. 
Frank Rigler, of Oregon City. Utility is the general ground upou 
which industrial education is to be introduced. f . 

Prof. A. P. Armstrong read a paper on ‘ Commercial Work in 
Pablic Schools.”’ He said the ability to save is more difficult to 
acquire than the ability to earn, and that an honest account in @ 
well-kept book will save and prevent much useless expenditure. 
The public schools should be able to do this kind of teaching. His 
remarks were well received. 

Prof. J. D. Letcher, who has charge of the work of military dis- 
cipline and instruction in ~ Agricultural College of Oregon, pre- 
sented a paper on that subject. 

‘ A Lesson in History ’’ was given by Mrs. Margaret V. Allen, 
of the Portland public schools. One of the points earnestly pressed 
in this very excellent paper was, teach patriotism fervently and 
fascinatingly. 
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EVENING SESSION. 


Asa fitting prelude to the evening's evtertainment, the band 
played several national airs which elicited much applause. 

Captain Woodruff, the orator of the evening, was introduced 
amid great cheering throughout the audience. Captain Woodruff 
is an eloquent speaker, and he entertained bis audience ina manner 
highly creditable. His subject was ‘‘ Patriotism in the Public 
Schools.”” The speaker directed attention to the patriotism of the 
civil war, giving historical sketches of the great men who devoted 
their lives to the protection of America. He was sadly grieved to 
note the fact that the school books of Oregon contgined no extended 
accounts of such men as Lincoln, Grant, Sherman, Logan, an 
others of that stamp. He believed that one hour each week should 
be devuted to military practice, and exhorted parents to teach 
their children to love and honor Oregon, but above this to honor 
and uphold their nation’s flag. . 

The usual vote of thanks was incorporated in the resolutions. 

It was also resolved that the papers read by Mrs. M. V. Allen, 
and Messrs. G. A. Walker, Edwin Morrison, Frank Rigler, A. P. 
Armstrong, and J. D. Letcher, be requested for publication. 

At 9.30 the session adjourned sine die. The members of the 
Association then repaired to the beautiful residence of ex-Governor 
Z. F. Moody, which was kindly thrown open by Mrs. Moody for a 
grand reception, to which the teachers and a | number of 
guests were invited to a social reunion of the State Teachers’ Asso 
ciation. A season of the highest pleasure was the result. The 
extensive lawn in front of the mansion was brilliantly illaminated, 
and all were made to feel entirely at home. 

This annual gathering has been one of great success throughout, 
and never a more enthusiastic gathering of school teachers has 
congregated in the fair state of Oregon. The large and commo- 
dious legislative hall has been comfortably filled every ‘day and 

acked every evening by teachers and interested spectators. 
We are hoping for greater things in the future. 
S. A. RANDLE, 


TENNESSEE. 


While the nation’s educators were gathering at Nashville, the 
members of the State Association assembled at Glendale Park, a 
few miles out, to celebrate their quarter centennial. Dr. Chas. W. 
Dabney, Jr., of Knoxville, officiated as chairman, with commend- 


able ekill, and Prof. Frank Goodman, of Nashville, and David G. 
Ray attended faithfully to the duties of eecretary and assistant. 
Among others present at this session were: Supt. F. M. Smith, 
Dr. G. W. F. Price, Capt. W. R. Garrett, Supt. W. Mae Fuqua, 
and Miss Julia A. Deak, Nashville; Wharton S. Jones, ex-Supt. 
Mrs. W. H. Horton, Miss Jennie M. Higbee, and Miss Clara Con- 
way, Memphis; W. T. White, Kuoxville; Sapt. J. H. Allen, 
Shelbyville; Supt. W. N. Billinogsby, Sparta; J. B. Ford, Knox- 
ville; Supt. C. S. Douglas, Gallatin; Prof. S. A. Mynders, Harta- 
ville; Mre, L. C. French, Knoxville; Prof. W. J. Grannis, Leban 
non; Wickliffe Rose. Bolivar; Supt. W. H. Moore, Obion County ; 
Mies Ida Garrett, Nashville; Miss Lizzie Goodrich, Gallatin. Dr. 
Brown, editor of the Illinois School Journal, Bloomington; De. J. 
W. Johnson, Oxford, Miss. ; Miss Tucker and Mrs. Horton, Mem- 
phis; Prof. W. T. White and Supt. J. C. Ford, Mrs. C. L. 
French, Miss Jackson, Knoxville ; W. B. Romine, Pulaski; Prof. 
Kellogg, Milan; C. 5S. Douglas, Gallatin; J. A. Dawson, 
Lebanon ; Miss Jennie Thornley Clark, Georgia. 

An extended address of welcome fitting the occasion was deliv 
ered by Rav. Geo. W. Price, D.D , of the Nashville College for 
young ladies, with characteristic eloquence. He drew a word-pict- 
ure ot the recent re-interment of the remains of John Sevier, the 
**ecommo wealth builder,’ and then paid a glowing tribute to the 
teacher as the ‘‘ real commonwealth builder.’’ The response to the 
welcome came from Prof. Wharton S. Jones, of Memphis, in brief 
words but with heartiness of spirit. 

The president in his annual address, treated the theme ‘‘Education 
by the State,’’ with much freshness of thovght and vigor of expres- 
sion. ‘The key to his position may be bad in the following: More 
money, more schools, better schools, and a higher grade of better 
paid teachera.’’ A résome was given of the difficulties standing in 
the way of the rapid advance of the public school system of the 
South. The speaker thought that a chief obstruction was the over- 
rensitiveness of some old-time democrats who fear that the public 
school system is from New England, and not stamped ‘* pure de- 
mocracy.’’ He quoted freely from the works of Thomas Jefferson, 
the father of democracy.’’ One of theee quotations was from a bil 
prepared ten years before the public schools of Boston admitted 
girls, in which Mr. Jefferson provided for the public edueation of 
girls. ‘‘ Let us begin right here to-day an agitation which shall, e’re 
another decade has rolled around, and the grand result of the pine- 
teenth century are footed up, lift our state from the present Position 
so near the bottom of the column of illiteracy into full equality with 
the best of the twentieth ceutury civilization, 

The success of a people depends upon the average attainment 
of every individual in the nation in education and discipline, men- 
tal, moral, and physical.’’ 

Chairman W. S. Jones submitted the report of the committee on 
‘* The Position and Importance of High Schools,’ in which the 
small number of such schools was Jamented, and the following sug- 
gestions made: 

** That suitable provision be made in each county for a high 
school ; that the pupils of the county be admitted to these without 
special or extra examination; that when students bave completed 
the prescribed course in these high schools, they be admitted into 
the universities and normal schools without further examination, 
but upon the recommendation of the principal.’’ 

The report was adopted. Superintendent J. H. Allen, Chair- 
man, read the report of the committee on ‘‘ The Condition and 
Needs of the Country Schools.’’ ‘* We need,”’ says the committee, 
after stating that this class of schools was in a healthy condition, 
** more school furniture, longer school terms, better teachers’ sala- 
ries, and better teachers as a whole, efficient supervision, county 
of textbooks and school grading.”’ The report was 
adopted. 

Chairman C. S. Douglas submitted the report of the committee 
on ** How Shall we Remove the Obstacles to a more Perfect System 
of Pablic Instruction,’ which was adopted. The report recom- 
mended the education so far as possible of county courts to better 
advantages in regard to school matters, the education of live super- 


| attracted by the program of the day which gave special promi 


intendents, and good business directors, more rigid examinations 
of teachers, and the fostering of a better public sentiment. 

Supt. F. M. Smith submitted the report of the comasiine = 
“The Progress and Needs of Our Sehool System of Public 
Schools, favoring, among other things, the distribution pro rata 
according to population, among the counties of all school = 
levied. This excited some opposition, was discussed at length, an 


finally adopted. 


Sreconp Day. 

i more le that of the previous session, was 
A large audience, than doub! pom 
to a report on female education by Miss Jennie Higbee, of Mem- 
phis, por tinoah of the committee. It was prefaced by personal 
views given by other members of the committee. Mrs, E. G. 
Buford, of Clarksville, read a entitled . Woman s Position 
and Influence in Education,’’ in which she said woman is the God- 
appointed educator of the race from the cradle to the grave. Hav- 
ing finer instinct, quicker perceptions, and tenderer sensibilities 
than man, she is better fitted by patience and love to mould and 
train young minds in the way of knowledge and truth. In God's 
plan no one will deny that woman’s true sphere is as queen of 
hearts and households. To love, to minister, to devote herself, 
must ever be the text of the life of every true woman. On the other 
hand man must ever be the leader, protector, and provider. These 


being the acknowledged relative of man woman, it ap- 
baron evident that in the advantages of a higher education, the prefer- 
ence should be given the sons over the daughters. In the ambition 
for this higher culture must we sacrifice health and strength ? 
Woman’s delicate body and nervous organism cannot endure great 
and long continued exertion. The bed of Procustus was no myth. 
Of course there are exceptions, but the average woman will sink 
beneath the pressure and become 4 hopeless invalid. We are a 
people of hobbies, and just now it seems we are forgetting all else 
in the demand for the higher education of woman. Let us rather 
encourage a broad, progressive, practical education, in which body. 
mind, and heart are harmoniously developed. Then if there should 
arise one out of the myriad, feeling herself capable of this higher 
culture and willing to make the self-dedication necessary, let her 
receive the bigher training.’’ 

Miss Higbee took a different stand. Woman, she said, was the 
most interesting theme of nineteenth century thought. ‘* Woman 
can have whatever she will ask. We are under a cloud in Tennes- 
see, and, realizing this, we shall seek light. While the education 
of women is a plant of recent growth, it is healthy and strong. 
Public opinion is the chief obstacle to woman’s higher education, 
because it does not encourage or demand such education. Women 
are not above pleasing men, and when men do not admire learning, 
the women will have none of it. This is wrong, but natural, and 
we should first labor to correct public sentiment.’’ She ably advo- 
cuted the opening of the universities and colleges to women. 

Mrs. L. C. French, of Knoxville, accused the men of hostility to 
the female sex in general. She said the position of woman in edu- 
cation as in everything elee, was an anomaly. It was everything 
when the men talked and nothing when they acted. Woman was 
not queen of society or mistress of the home. Laws are against 
her, and were not made for her protection. She said that women 
had no career in the public schools, and said a woman ought to be 
principal of the Knoxville High School. She wanted the laws 
changed to protect the modest schoolma’ams. 

The tormulation of the committee were as follows : 

‘That woman’s place in education is what she herself shall 
make it; teachers should make constant and persistent effort to 
sducate public opinion to the end that our girls shall desire, and 
shall seek what is meant by higher education. 

‘“‘ That our girls should receive as thorough and practical educa- 
tion as our boys. 

** That in all our schools, from the lowest grades to the highest, 
‘et teachers, remembering that the lower includes the higher, see 
to it that instruction be of such thorough. practical character as 
sball lead to the desired end. securing a liberal course. 

** That girls, equally with boys, should be expected to go from 
the high school to the college. 

** That «fforts be made looking to the establishment among us of 
technical schools, where women may secure training that will pre- 
pare them for self support. 

‘* That our colleges be memorialized to the end that chairs of 
technology be established, and especially that each college may 
have a teacher's training chair. 

* That our normal schools require collegiate preparation from 

all who wish to teach the higher branches, 
** That this Association expresses its deep sense of the necessity, 
desirability and practicability of extending to the young women of 
the state the privileges enjoyed by the young men in its several uni- 
versities and colleges. 

“That, through a committee from this Association, an effort 
should be made to secure these. 

“That woman is eligible and peculiarly fitted for all offices of 
trust and superintendence under our state laws.’’ 

_ The report was discussed and adopted seriatim, with the excep- 
tion of the last clause, which was on motion of State Superintendent 
Smith defeated. Mrs. Buford, of the committee, voting in the 
negative, and only one gentleman voting with the affirmative. 

Upon reassembling after dinner, Superintendent Smith introduced 
the following resolution, which was adopted : 


Resolved, That the State Teachers’ Association of Tennessee shall 
appoint a committee to memorialize the next general assembly of the 
State to give to the Y of the state equal pone for education that 
has been made for the boys at the University of Tennessee. 


Tne president appointed the following committee: Superintend- 
ent Smith, Miss Clara Conway, Miss Jennie Higbee, a L. C 
French, Mrs. E. G. Buford, and Supt. Z. H. Brown. 

On motion of W. S. Jones, of Memphis, Captain Garrett was 
requested on behalf of the Association to invite the National Teach 
ers’ Council to be Ig me at the afternoon session. 

Chancellor W. H. Payne, chairman of the Committee on Nor 
mal School Work, delivered a very able and entertaining address. 
He said the normal school was of Germanic origin, and was insti- 
tuted about a hundred years ago, when their object was to furnish 
teachers with a grade of academic instruction considerably higher 
than the average pupil would be likely to attain. Scholarship was 


method in addition came next, and now to these is added a knowl- 
edge of doctrine necessary to a normal training, making the me to 


the how, and the why of instruction. A scholarly spirit, the 


the first essential to the teacher's qualification, knowledge of | H 


speaker declared, was essential to complete success, while per- 
sonality and adaptability were important. “ To know the end,” 
said he, “* is almost to know the way, and to feel a strong desire to 
reach the end is almost to find the way.” 

Miss Mollie Pierce, of Dyersburg, read and clearly illustrated a 
well prepared paper on Primary Work. Features of this work 
were entertainingly illustrated by Miss Ida Flynn, of the Columbia 
Institute. 

Dr. A. D. Mayo delivered an address on primary work, in which 
he said the South should before cooking the hare catch it. Means 
should be devised to get the country children into the schools, where 


they could he reached. Then public sentiment must perform its 


in improving matters. 
PeThe Navional Council was present by invitation, and the control 
of the meeting was turned over to President Pic , 

Addresses of pleasing import, but brief lengths, were delivered 
by the following members of the Council: Mesers. Harris, Sheldon, 
and Marble, of Massachusetts, Draper of New York. Short 
addresses were then made by President Dabney, State Super- 
intendent Smith, Prof. Z. C. Graves, of Tennessee, and Mrs, 
Nichols cf Indiana. 

** We recommend as officers for 1889-90 the following : 

President—Z. H. Brown, Nashville. . 

View Memphis; W. J. Grannis, Leb- 
anow; H. D. Haffaker, ttanooga. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Frank Goodman, Nashville. Assistan‘ 
—D. G. Ray, Nashville. 

Executive Committee—Frank Smith, Thomas H. Payne, Miss J. 
Higbee, W. R. Garrett, W. T. White. 

We would most respectfully ask that the Executive Committee 
be instructed to take into consideration the advisability of locating 
the Association at some convenient point, most easy of access in the 
state, and report at the next annual meeting.”’ 

Memphis was chosen as the next place of meeting, and the date 
fixed as June 26, 27, and 28. 

- After adopting memorial resolations in honor of the late Supt. 
S. J. Caldwell, the convention adjourned. 


THE AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSO- 
CIATION. 


The twenty-first annual meeting of the American Philological 
Association was held at Easton, Pa., July 9-11. 

Several new members were elected. Among the more prominent 
were Dr. A. Gudeman, of New York; Rev. Endicott Peabody, 
Groton, Mass. ; Prof. F. C. Sumichrast, Harvard University ; Prof. 
George P. Garrettson, of the University of Texas; and Prof. Albert 
Smyth, of Philadelphia. The Association now numbers nearly 400 
members, including some of the most distinguished scholars in this 
or any other country. 

The address of the president, Prof. T. D. Seymour, of Yale Uni- 
versity, was most interesting as well as practical. The address 
of welcume by the president of Lafayette College,—Dr. Knox, — 
likewise deserved the applause it received. 

The following is a list of papers read ; 

** Notes on Andocides,’’ by Prof. W. S. Scarborough, A.M., 
LL.D., of Wilbrforce University, Ohio. 

** Maximus Planudes,’’ by Dr. A. Gademan, of New York. 

‘©The quality of Sanskrit a-kdra,’’ by Prof. Edward W. Hop- 
kins, of Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

** Open Questions in English Philology,’’ by Prof. Theodore W. 
Hunt, Ph.D., Princeton College, Princeton, N. J. 

**A New Source in Plutarch’s Life of Cicero,’’ by Dr. A. Gude- 
man, of New York. 

‘*On the Use of Verbs of Saying in the Platonic Dialogue,’ by 
Dr. George B. Hussey, of Princeton College, Princeton, N. J. 

‘* The Interpretation of Aristophanes’ Och., 849,’’ by Frank W. 
Nicholson, Esq., of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. ; 

‘*The Dramatic Construction of the Winter’s [ale,’’ by Prof. 
Thomas R, Price, of Columbia College, New York. 

“The Pronunciation in and about Fredericksburg, Va., by Prof. 
Sylvester Primer, of the College of Charleston, Charleston, S. C. 

‘* The Epiphonemata of ‘2schinese,’’ by Prof. R. B. Richardson, 
Ph. D., Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

** Phonology of the Ionic Dialect,’’ by Prof. Herbert Weir Smyth, 
Ph D., of Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

** John Rocblin and the Epistolae obscurorum virorum,’’ by Morris 
H. Stratton, Esq., of Saben, N. J. 

‘** The Text ot Richard de Bury’s Philobiblian,’”’ by Prof. Andrew 
F. West, of Princeton College, Princeton, N. J, 

‘* Meters of Paradise Lost,’’ by Prof. F. A. March, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

**Some Syrian Legends,’’ by Dr. I. H. Hall, New York. 

“The Study of English in High Schools,” by Dr. F. A. Ma e}, 
Lafayette College. 

** Unstable Idioms in English,”’ by Dr. C. P. G. Sectt,of New York. 

‘* The Enchantment of Grammar,”’ by Dr. Scott. 

**Shall and Will,”’ by Prof. Garrettson, of University of Texas. 

In the afternoon of Wednesday, through the kindness of the 
local committees and the generosity of the citizens of Easton, a 
magnificent banquet was given in honor of the philologists at Paxi- 
nosa Inn, and a reception in the evening. 

After the election of officers and the choosing of a place for the 
next meeting of the Association the twenty-first session was brought 
to aclose. Following this, as is the custom, the American Spell- 
ing Reform Association held very interesting meetings, with ad- 
dresses by Dr. March and others. 


— 


Tt is easy to see from the facts given in another column, under 
the head of ‘‘ Teachers’ Agencies,’ why it is that the Teachers’ 
Codperative Association, of Chicago, does not change its advertise- 
ments oftener. Mr. Brewer writes that he has too much to do to 
write ads. in the summer time, but he does not want to be forgot- 
ten by the teachers, and so he lets the old ads. run till it is a relief 
to see them changed. If he could only combine with one or two 
of the Eastern agencies that have plenty of time to write ads.,— 
with the work he is evidently doing, it would be a strong combina- 
tion. Still as long as so many teachers are finding places through 
Mr. Brewer, we will pardon him if the ads. do get a little old. 

e hopes soon to have an agent visiting all the leading cities it 
New England and New York, and any teacher who wishes to meen 
this agent should write him at once. Address Mr. Orville Brewer, 


70 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


ANT THH BEST Laboratory Paysics, or Z0oLoGY for High School or the GEOLOGY for High School 


or for supplementary Reading ; ora GENERAL H ISTORY that will intensely interest the student in his work ; or ORIGINALS 


IN U.S. History; ora GREEK AND RoMAN History that makes ancient life vivid and actual, together with an entertaining book about ROME 


editions of classic poems and dramas; the most attractive READERS for beginners; the most 


and bright conversational Lessons IN LATIN ;—if you 


ects with the least expenditure of time ; — if “ 
ing NATURE READERS for su } — 1f you want a new and superior ARITHME 


lementary reading; or a set of practical, well- 


want the brightest, best selected, of modern novelettes in French and German; the most scholarly 


h 
wall size or for students’ use; ora treatise on MANUAL TRAINING ; — if you want any book useful in »- Borden see be ert GERMAN, or ITALIAN GRAMMAR, — if you want MAPS of any kind, in 


or CoMPAYRE. Send for the Catalogue of 


ation, such as the most readable edition of RovussEAv, Pesta.ozzi, 


D. C, HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


SMINI, 


Boston, New York, and Chicago. 
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THE CONNECTICUT SUMMER SCHOOL. 


The Connecticut Summer School for Teachers, at Niantic, 
closed its third avd most successful session, the 17th ult. Upwards 
of 500 teachers registered at headquarters during the two weeks. 
In scope and management this school is unique in its way, since in 
no other state is a continual feast of instruction and entertainment 


offered to all who will partake of the good things lavishly prepared 
for the paltry sum of a single half dollar. 


The departments were not intrusted to second-class lecturers, 
nor were the different exercises given in a hap hazard way. For 
several months prior to the meetings, Messrs. J. K. Judson and S. P. 
Willard devoted themselves to perfecting details in all departments ; 
so that teachers upon arriving were provided with suitable boarding 

at reduced rates, with note books and all requisite material 
‘or Isssons, at the expense of the state, and were insured reduced 
return rates on all railroads in Connecticut. 

During the session of the school, a daily paper of exercises and 
a news was published by Allen B. Lincoln, of the Connecticut 

ome. 

The grade of instruction may be best inferred from the appended 
list of lecturers: In Arithmetic — Supt. G. I. Aldrich Quincey, 
Mass.; Supt. N. L. Bishop, Norwich, Conn.; Miss F. E. Fel- 
lows, Norwich. Botany — Mr. G. H. Tracy, Bristol; Miss E. E. 
Carlisle, New Britain. Civil Government — Mr. E. D. Robbins, 
Dr. Wm. A. Mowry, Boston. Geology, Geography, and History— 
Supt. A. P. Somes, Danielsonville ; “Tie. J. A. Graves, Hartford ; 
Mr. C. D. Hine, Hartford. Color and Modeling — Mies M. G. 
Fenn, New Britain. Drawing — Miss W. B. Hintz, Boston. Ele- 
mentary Sciences and Physiology — Mr. A. B. Morrill, New Brit- 
ain. Geography — Miss Zonia Baker, Illinois ; Miss J. L. Spen- 
cer, Norwich. Gymnastics— (Delsarte System) Miss M. M. 
McCann, New Britain ; (Free Gymnastics) Miss C. E. Brown, 
Brooklyn, New York. History — Messrs. W. I. Twitchell, Hart- 
fo.d; Walter S. Parker, Boston; W. F. Gordy, Hartford; Miss 
J. L. Spencer, Norwich. Kindergarten — Mrs. A. R. Aldrich, 
Springfield. Language and Grammar — Misses A. E. Reynolds, 
and Edith Goodyear, New Haven. Manual Training — Miss C. A. 
Savage, Springfield. Microscopy — Mr. J. B. Welch. Pasychol- 
ogy and Pedagogy — Mr. A. B. Morrill, Mr. M. S. Crosby, and 
Supt.S T. Datton, of New Haven. Reading — Misses E. W. 
Todd and S. M. Mott, Mr. N. L. Bishop and Miss Anna C. Walter. 
School Management — Prin. F. F. Barrows, Hartford ; Supt. W. 
C. Bates, Canton, Mass. Science Lessons for Primary Classes — 
Miss Jennie Darlington. Temperance Physiology — Supt. A. P. 
Somes. Vocal Music—Mr. L. B. Marshall, Arlington, Mass. 
Writing — Prin. J. L. Cooley, Windsor Locks. Evening Lectures 
by Messrs. Barrows, Bates, Morrill, Fisher, Crosby, Hine, and 
Parker. Evia A. FANNING, 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ILLINOIS, 


Principal William H. Ray, of the Hyde Park High School, after 
a struggle of three weeks with intermittent fever, ending in cere- 
bral hemorrhages, passed away on the evening of the 29th ult. He 
was but thirty-five years of age, a man of exceptional ability, char- 
acterized by vigor and tact, and his death brings with it a loss that 
will long be felt in the educational circles of Chicago. 


NEW YORK. 


The twentieth anniversary and alumni reunion of the Potsdam 

ormal was an event that will make a distinct epoch in its history. 
It was attended by an elaborate series of exercises and festivities 
that will long be pleasantly remembered by the friends end alumni 
of the school who gathered in large numbers to assist in this cele- 
bration of its second decade. The faculty changes by the resigna- 
tion of Principal E. H. Cook, who becomes head master of the 
Ratgers College Grammar School, New Brunswick, and also through 
the resignation of James M. Graves, of the Preparatory Depart- 
ment, who also goes to the Rutgers school. Miss Alice M. Burn, 
of Brooklyn, bas been added to the faculty as teacher of industrial 
drawing and other branches. In twenty a the school has had 
three principals, — Dr. MacVicar, Dr. Mo , and Dr. Cook. 
Prof. George P. Beard was at the head of the school for a short 
time, but was never formally engaged as principal. Local author- 
ity declares that it is no injustice to others to say that there are 
more visible results of Dr. Cook’s five years of service than can be 
claimed for either of his predecessors. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


On Monday, the 19th, the Bucks County Normal and Classical 
School, established in 1858, will celebrate its sixth quintennial on 


| 
members were living. This is a readjournment of last year’s meet- 
ga was rendered unsatisfactory in point of numbers by the 


WEST VIRGINIA, 

The session of the State Teachers’ Association just closed at 
Morgantown, while not so well attended as some former associa- 
tions, was favored with the ablest papers and discussions in its his- 
tory. Among these were: ‘‘ Demands of Modern Education,’’ 
by Dr. Myers, of the West Virginia University; ‘* Eaglish in the 
Higher Education.’ by Rev. Dr. Blaisdell, of the Wheeling Fe- 
male College; ‘‘Mauual Training,” by Prof. U. S. Flemming, of 
Grafton ; ‘‘ The Relation between Teacher and School Officer 
and Patrons,’ by W. H. Anderson, City Superintendent, 
Wheeling; and ‘ in the Public Schools,” by Prof. John 
Roemer, of Lindsley Institute, Wheeling. This paper and ‘‘ The 
Practical in Educational Work ’’ seemed to be the topic upon which 
much of the discussion hinged, and some radical changes in 
our course of study in the upper grades of school work may be 
looked for, The Wheeling Register, the leading paper of the state, 
is an earnest advocate of some radical changes toward the practical. 

The next meeting will be held at Moundsville. The following 
officers: President —B. S. Morgan, State Superintendent of 
Schools; Vice-Presidents—F. H. Crago, D. B, Parintan, 

S. Laidy, and L. E, Hodges; Secretary—D. W. Shields; Corres. 
Secretary—U. S. Flemming; Ex. Commitiee—D. W. Shields, F. 
H. Crago, U. S. Flemming. 

D. W. Shields, principal of the Piedmont schools, has been 
elected superintendent of the schools of Wellsburgh, in place of 
Mr. Walter Mitchell, resigned. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE, 


Mr. E. P. Sampson, principal of Saco High School, has been 
elected principal of Thornton Academy, recently established in the 
same city. 

Principal L. G. Jordan, of Lewiston High School, is elected pro- 
fessor of biology and chemistry in Bates College, Lewiston. 

Rev. D. B. Pepper resigns the presidency of Colby, and Prof. A. 
W. Small is elected president. Prof. Shailer Matthews is trans- 
ferred from the chair of rhetoric and elocution to that of history, 
formerly held by Professor Small. 

Superintendent Luce’s annual report shows a decrease in whole 
number of persons of school age in the state. Five counties have 
gained 1,068, while the other eleven have lost 1,633, making a net 
loss for the year of 565. 

Maine distributes from ber state treasury, for the aid of her 
public schools for the year 1889, $372,750. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


The Kimball Union Academy, of Meriden, founded in 1813, has 
been one of the best known of the New England preperatory schools. 
It will now give, on certain conditions, to students unable to meet 
ordinary expenses, their tuition and a home which provides room, 
table-board, fuel, and light for one hundred dollars per year. The 
school is endowed, has four commodious buildings, gives thorough 
English and classical courses of study, and is finely located. This 
effort to place education within reach of those who might otherwise 
never obtain it, is most commendable. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 

Mrs. R. H. Howard, who for three years has successfully con- 
ducted the high school at Townshend, has withdrawn from school 
work and taken up her residence in Franklin. 

North Marshfield has made a few changes in its corps of teachers, 
occasioned y by the establishment of a high school. Mr. Frank 
W. Smith been superintendent of schools of Marshfield, Dax- 
bury, and Scituate since May, and he has taken great pains to select 
only such teachers as would add strength to an already efficient 
corps. Miss Sprague, just graduated from Bridgewater Normal 
School, takes the place of Miss A. M. Smith in the South Grammar 
School. Another graduate of Bridgewater Normal School takes 
the place of Miss Lizzie C. Hatch in the Winslow School. The 


land, Z, W. Kemp, R. S. lugram, and Miss Martha C. Goodwin. 
Mr. Howland, who has served the academy faithfully in the past, 
was elected principal, at a salary of $2,000 and house rent. By 
the will of the late Mrs. Taber, of Marion, a large fund, aggregat- 
ing with the present property about $350,000, now into the 
hands of this - Itis the intention of the board to build up a 
strong institution in which young people of both sexes shall receive 
thorough preparation for college or for business. The board will 
aim to keep the principal of this fund intact and to use the yearly in- 
come 80 as to increase the working force of the school and its whole 
equipment. Aid will be furnished, to some extent, to deserving 
students. 

CONNECTICUT, 


Miss A. B. Hyde, teacher of drawing in New Haven schools, has 
been called to the same department in New Bedford, at a salary of 
$1,200, an increase of $300. 

The Eastern Normal School opens in Willimantic ~ 2. The 
name of the principal has not yet been announced, although 
Mesars. A. P. Somes of Danielsonville and George A. Tracey of 
Bristol, are favorably mentioned. 

Miss E. A. Fanning, Norwich, and Mr. H. S. Simonds, B 
port, were added to the list of vice-presidents for Connecticut at 
ven meeting of the American Institute of Instruction at Beth- 

em. : 

A set of complimentary resolutions commending the ten years’ 
service of Supt. A. P. Somes, Danielsonville, were adopted at a 
recent meeting of the board of education of that city. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


[From July 31 to August 6, inclusive.] 


— Magnificent crops all through Texas. 

— Death of the President of Nicaraugua. 

— Severe earthquake shock at San Francisco. 

— Extradition of Burke, the Winnepeg Cronin suspect. 

— St. Louis is in the field to secure the exposition of 1892, 

— Death of ex-U. S. Senator Rollins, of New 7 oe 

— Severe storms of wind and rain throughout New England. 

— Monongahela miners, numbering 5,000, inaugurate a strike, 

— Death of Horatio Bonar, the writer of hymns, at Edinburgh. 

— Dr. W. T. Harris appointed U. S. Commissioner of Education. 

— Sullivan, the pugilist, spendsa night in jail in New York City. 

— A national monument to the Pilgrims dedicated at Plymouth. 

Pret ae Eiffel Tower to be outdone by the Columbus Exposition 

— The public debt for July was increased a little more than a 
million dollars. 

— In the Connellsville region about 12,000 miners strike for 
better wages. 

— Motion to reduce the Prince of Wales’ grant defeated in the 
House of Commons. 

— Ex-Secretary Whitney says he is not, and will not be, a candi- 
date for the presidency. 

— The report is discredited that an English syndicate will pur- 
chase the Fall River print mills. 

— The New Bedford whaler Ohio lost in Arctic waters with all 
her officers; eight seaman rescued. 

— Spokane Falls, W. T., visited with a conflagration destroying 
the entire business portion of the city. 

— The Shah has conferred the highest Persian order upon Pres- 
ident Carnot, whom he has been visiting. 

— Spain supports Austria in advising the Pope to take up his 
residence in Portugal if change is necessary. 

— Lord Churchill recommends an imperial loan of £100,000,000 
to enable tenants to buy their holdings, the local bodies controlling 
the rate collected revenues becoming security. 

— At Victoria, B. C., both the British and United States gov- 
ernments are freely censured in the matter of seizure of sealing 
vessels. It is said that the Pacific fleet of the British navy has 
gone to Behring Sea. 


N Grammar School, taught the past term by Miss A. E. Batch- 
elder, will be discontinued as a grammar school. Mr. Rodgers 
Richards will probably take the high school. Miss Olive L. Rogers 
will give up the North Primary, perhaps exchanging places with 
another teacher. 
The trustees of Tabor Academy, which is situated in the pleasant 
village of Marion (a now somewhat famous summer resort), met at 
that place on the 2d inst. and effected an organization. Rev. 
Albert H. Heath, D.D , of St. Paul, was elected president, Rev. 
M. C. Julien, of New Bedford, vice-president, and Rev. R. P. 
Gardner, of Marion, sec . Important sessions were held on 
the 2d, 3d, and 5th insts., in ion and New Bedford. The fol- 
lowing persons were elected members of the faculty: C. P. How- 


Calypso Island, Bethlehem. This is in accordance with a resolve 
of 1868, when it was agreed to assemble once in five years the 


teachers, schoolmates, and friends of the school, as long as five’ 


HAVE you read the new advertisement of the Teachers’ Coip- 
erative Association, of Chicago? Look on page 95, under Teach- 
ers’ Agency Column,—the second advertisement. 


The cheapest, or the best? If you have been trying a ‘‘cheap”’ 
teachers agency you are probably ready to appreciate the old say- 
ing, ‘‘ The cheapest is not always the best.’’ Have you been wait- 
ing in vain to hear from it? Did they advertise ‘‘ vacancies direct 
from employers,’’ and when you apply does the response come, 
‘* No vacancy, and no thought of one’’? If this has been your 
experience, do you not want to try an agency that does not lie 
about the source of its information, and that tells you frankly of 
its plans and methods in fall ? Do you prefer an agency that uses 
‘*jugglery’’ in its advertisements and constantly misrepresents its 
work, or one that tells you exactly what it has done and is doing ? 
If you wish to become acquainted with an agency that tells you 
frankly and fully of its work, send for the circulars of the Teach- 
ers’ Codperative Association, 70 Dearborn street, Chicago. It cer- 
tainly will be worth while to read their circulars, and learn what 


this agency is actually doing. 


SOME BOOKS. 


Genung’s Handbook of Rhetorical Analysis, 
Alexander’s Introduction to Browning, e 


Garnett’s Translation ot Elene and other Anglo-Saxon Poems, 90 
Minto’s Introduction to the Manual of English Prose Literature, 


printed especially for Chautauqua students, . 


Van Daell’s Saint-Simon. (Des Pages Choisies.) Edited in French. 64 
Doriot’s Beginner’s Book in German, with hamorons illustrations, ° 80 


Doriot’s Beginner’s Book in French. Part II.: 


Montgomery’s Leading Facts of French History, 


Burt’s Brief History of Greek Philosophy,  , 


Two Great Retreats. (Classics for Children.) Bds. 40 cts. Cloth, ° e 50 
The Retreat of the Ten Thousand, and Napoleon’s Retreat from Moscow. 


Collar’s Practical Latin Composition, e e 


GINN & COMPANY, 


August 1, 1889. 


$1.25 | Kellogg’s Brutus of Cicero. (College Series.) ° ° ° £925 


e ° e 1.00 Gepp and Haigh’s Latin-English Dictionary, e ° ° 1.30 


Reading Lessons, 


1.12 | Byerly’s New Integral 


Newell’s Outlines of Lessons in Botany. Part I. Illustrated. PA 50 


Heatley and Kingdon’s Gradatim. . 40 
Crowell’s Catullus (from Selections fromthe Latin Poets), . ° 
15 | Seymour’s Homeric Vocabulary. e 
Seymour's School Hiad, with Illustrated Vocabulary, Books I. toll, §61,.26 
Towle’s Protagorus of Plato. (College Series.) Text and Notes, cloth $1.25; 

50 paper 95 cts. Text, 20 ots. 

Wentworth, McLellan, and Glashan’s Algebraic Analysis. - 1.50 


Calculus, . ° e 2.00 
10 


1.00 | Newell’s Reader in Botany. Part I, Illustrated. [. 60 
A LARGE NUMBER OF IMPORTANT BOOKS WILL APPEAR IN AUGUST. 
1@™ The prices given above are for introduction and examination. 


Publishers, 


‘BOSTON, NEW YORK, AND CHICACO. 


August 8, 1889, é 
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Some Recent Publications. 
AND 
Author Publisher. 
Days Out of Abbott D Appleton & Co, NY. r 
English Grammar and Composition. 1? 
Populate History of California.” . Normen The Bancroft 
Ballou Belford, Clarke & Co, NY SES 
Optimism. pall Aurelius — Side Pub. Co. Chicago 
Domestic Economy as a Factor in Public Education. Richards College for Training of Teachers, Y att 
The Laughing Philosopher. . ° Gebbie & 
Iliad (first three books). Homer Ginn & Co, Boston 
Studies in the South and West. Warner Harper & Bros, NY 1% ue ne a cen 
Our Journey to the Hebrides. e ° . Pennell kins N Y 2 oO 
Ly ~ JB Lippincott co, Pula | NNCAM La ets, 
Hereford G P Putnam's Sons, N Y 
Rand, NeNally & Co, NY. 1 Bureka Tab ets 
Rogers and His Contemporaries. . Clayden Roberts Bros, Bo 
PUBLISHERS NOTES. | New Perfect Pencil Tablets, : 
& ComPANY will publish on October 1, Co tl Books 
Prof. W. L. Allea’s History of the Roman Peo- se mposl 0 3 
ple, to replace the second part of Myer’s Outlines | OU ' pr a 
of Ancient History. This work will place special P ti P 5 
emphasis upon the policy and process by which the button, wincy Tac ce apers, : : : 
the Roman Dominion was secured and organized 
during the republic, its reorganization under the we do / h e 
Empire, and final disruption at the time of the MANUFACTURED BY 
German migration; also upon the social and / ge 
economical causes of the failure of self-govern- resi. 


ment among the Romans and the working of the 
same forces under the Empire, tracing also the 
history of religion among the Romans. Introduc- 
tion price, $1.40. 

Tux CONGREGATIONAL Sunday School and 
Publishing Society will issue, on September 1, the 
following Prize Series for Sunday school and public 
school libraries: ‘‘ Rose and Thorn,’’ by Kath- 
arine Lee Bates; ‘‘A Titled Maiden,’’ by Caro. 
line Atwater Mason; ‘‘ The Hermit of Livry,’ 
by M. R. Housekeeper; ‘‘ A Knot of Blue.”’ by 
Lottie E. Street; ‘‘ My Lady Nell,’’ by Emily 
Weaver; ‘‘ How He Made His Fortune,’’ by Julia 
A. W. De Witt. These books competed for the 
$1000 prize offered by the Society, and were of 
such merit that they were purchased. Price for 
the set $9.00. 


IMPORTANT.—When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
atthe GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
tral Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan, Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


— Shall I keep a diary ? If you decide in the 
affirmative, be sure to usean Esterbrook pen. All 
stationers have them, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A POEM OF PLACES, 


— Cape May, Ha Ha Bay, 
Neversink Highlands, Thousand Islands, 
Memphremagog, Patchogue, Quogue, 
Mahopac, Mackinac, 
Bay Shore, Appledore, 
Valley Forge, Lake George, 
Coast of Maine, Lake Champlain, 
Catskills, Berkshire Hills, 
Mauch Chank, Kennebunk, 
Manhanset, Narragansett, 
Campobello, Monticello, 
Cohasset, Pemigewasset, 
Penn Yan, Isle of Man, 
Jericho, Ponoco,— 
Where this summer shall we go? —Puck. 


— There are thousands of young men standing 
on the very threshold of life, trying to make a 
wise decision as to what business or profession 
they will follow. To all such we should say, be- 
fore deciding the question write to B. F. Johnson 
& Co., Richmond, Va. They can be of service to 
you, as they have been to others, 


— Two nines, composed of drug clerks, are 
about to play a game of base ball in St. Louts. 
As they haven’t yet decided on a name, we sug- 
gest that one be called ‘‘ Qui-nine”’ and the other 
** Strych-nine.’’—New York Tribune. 

_ TO MorHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’ s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
** bright as a button.”’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
oe = — the bowels, and is the 

nown remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
MAKES DELICIOUS LEMONADE, 
A teaspoonful added to a glass of hot or cold 
water, and sweetened to the taste, will be found 
refreshing and invigorating. 


cer ANYBODY CAN 
TAKE PHOTOGRAPHS 
WITH THE KODAK. 


Price, $25.00. 
Loaded for 100 Pictures. 


For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


Send for copy of Kodak Primer, with sample 
photograph. 


The Kastan Dry Plate aud Film Co, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


OLLEGE PRESIDENTS 
OR COMMITTEES 

Can secure a fine lady teacher in German. French, 

English Literature, and Natural Science. Qualifiec 

by foreign study, University course, and three years 

of very successful teaching in institutions of high 

grade. Address DR’ EDWARD ROBINSON. 
925 Sixth Street, Louisville. Ky. 


Send $1.25 for PEMBERTON’S 


NEW BEPORT BOOKS. 


A labor saving system of Reports aud Promotion 
Cards for Common Schools. Sample Book Free 
] R. N. PEMBERTON, Wamego, Kansas. 


WANTED, 
In a cultured and delighted New England home. 
four little girls from 4 to 10 years old, to be eared 
for and instructed by an intelligent and tender 
mother with her own little daughter. For partic 
ulars inquire of 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 

8 Somerset St., Boston. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, Broaaway.t 
PUBLISH NEW YORE, 

Anderson’s Histories and Misvl Readers; 
Leighton’s History of Rome ; 
Themsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra 
Keetel’s French Course ; ¢ 

ee e essons Engl 
Hatchisen’s Physiclesy and 

J. D, WILLIAMS, Agt. H. I. SMITH 
75 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


Notes of Lessons 
Moral Subjects. 


A Handbook for Teachers, 
by FRED. W. Hackwoop. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
33 East 17th St., NEW YORK. 


Back Streets py 
SERIES. 
By FREDK. HAsTINGs. 
London Slums, cents. 


This is & most dramatic description of the White 
chapel district in London, the scene rece 
mapy horrible and mysterious murders. wee 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N, Y. 


‘* MEMORY AND ITS DOCTORS,” 
FROM SIMONIDES TO “ LOISETTE.” 
New Edition. 7; Price, 25 cents. 
Dr. Pick’s os of Improving the Memory and 

Facil equirement of 
by mail. DR. PICK ane 


2 Union Square, New York. 


by New England P 
Agents Wanted 3 Somerset St., 


Acme Stationery and Paper 


59 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 


READERS 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 
ELOCUTION AND RECITATION BOOKS 


The attention of Teachers, School Officers, and all persons interested in Reading aud Elveution, 
is respectfully called to the merits of our publications. 


Practical Hlocution. w. shoemaker, a.m. 


The best and most popular text-book on the subject of Elocution. 
This work, as its name implies, is a condensed yet compreheusive tr-atment of the whole subj set 
£ elocution, giving brief consideration to all the topics bearing upon natural expression. It is aniver- 
sally acknowledged to be the first of its kind, 


Introduction price, - - 75 


The Hlocutionist’s Annual. 


‘The best series of Speakers published.’’ 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 56, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 16, 17, NOW ISSUED. 

The advantage in using these books as Readers lies first, in the fact that they contain the beat sel: c- 
tions for the purpose, and second, that their cost is so slight that the book can be frequently changed 
and the pupils be thus afforded a constant supply of fresh material. 

200 Pages. Each, Cloth 50 cts., Paper 30 cts. 
Introduction Price, “ 30 cts., “* 18 cfs, 


Best Things from Best Authors. 


Vols. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 issued, 

Each volume is composed of three numbers of The Elocutionist’s Annual in the order of their issue. 
They are admirably adapted to class drill, and are extensively used for that purpose. Being com- 
posed of the Elocutionist’s Annuals, they possess the same attractions. The only difference is the 
matter of price, but as each of these volumes contains three of those numbers, it will be seen the cost 
is proportionately no greater. 

600 pages. Cloth,each, - = $1.50 


These introduction prices are made specially low,.and are to be obtained only by o dering direct from 
a, not through the booksellers. Further particulars cheerfully furnished. Correspondence 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHARLES C. SHOEMAKER, Manager. ” 1124 ARCH ST,, PHILADELPHIA. 


New England Bureau of Education. 


WANTED, WA NTED, 


By an accomplished and experienced lady teacher, | In an institution in the South, “for sae of 
an interest in a Girls’ Boarding and Day School, —as | Preachers and teachers,” a’ teach Sots a 
& partner or manager for another. Best references | Greek and other collateral studies: said candidate 
given. New England preferred. Address must be a college graduate and a Baptist clergyman. 
HIRAM QHCUTT Marager, Alto a lady Normal Deparment 
3 Somerset Boston. | and $400. Apply to Wile. Salaries, $1007 
M 


anager, 
WANTED, 
ool, to teach Writing, Book keeping, cog Engl n | Ot valuable Mathematical books for sale, in quan- 


Res, lity, or individual books. A rare tunity to en- 
HARA Zou rar with clas volumes at reason 
N. E. P HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
Somerse Boston. N. E. Bureau of 74 
WANTED, 


In a Manual Training Sch WANTED 
a teacher of Blacks large Next Autumn, in a Ladies’ Colle; 
salar 


fox , a teacher espe- 
Ay of Shop Work, A y for the men the N 


qualified to teach Calisthenies and French by 


ural Method, and Comm lish branches 
for the Ppone. one —a lady of culture and refinement. “thier, $500 and 
Bureau ot Eduestion, home. Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset 8t., E, of Education, 
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August 8, 1889, 


JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—A genuine mid-summer number is The 
Century for August with its finely illustrated 
opening article on ‘‘The Stream of Pleasure,— 
the River Thames,’’ by the Pennells. Mrs. 
Foote’s ‘* Afternoon at a Ranch,’’ has also a mid- 
summer air; and inland vacationists will find 
matter of interest in Dr. Mitchell’s profusely 
illustrated article on ‘‘The Poison of Serpents.’’ 
Remington, artist and writer, describes with pen 
and pencil his outings with the Cheyennes; and 
French, Kingsley, Closson and Davis describe, 
with engravings, a wood engraver’s camp on the 
Connecticut River, as well as the methods of the 
American School of Wood-Engraving. A most 
interesting chapter in the Kennan series deals 
with ‘State Criminals at the Kara Mines”’; 

W. Cable gives the true and extraordinary 
history of ‘“‘ The Haunted House in Royal 
Street,’’ and Joel Chandler Harris begins a new 
novelette. ‘‘The Old Bascom Place.’’ The 
frontispiece of the number is a portrait of Alfred 
Tennyson, in connection with which Rev. Dr. 

Yan Dyke gives the results of his study of 
Tennyson’s use of the Bible, under the title of 
‘*The Bible in Tennyson.’’ Of other articles 
none are more important than the chapters of the 
Lincoln History and the Cole Stillman series, the 
latter dealing with Fra Angelico. There is an 
unusual number of poems including a long one by 
Robert Barns Wilson,—‘‘ A Song of the Wood- 
land Spirit’’ ; and shorter pieces by Harry Still- 
well Edwards, Mrs. Moulton, Frank Dempster 
Sherman, Celia Thaxter, and others. In ‘‘ Open 
Letters’’ there is a communication by George L. 
Kilmer, of the Grand Army on ‘“‘ Union Veterans 
and their Pensions,’’ which gives a sketch of the 
various pension schemes hitherto presented by the 
Grand Army committees, the estimated amounts 
of their cost, and the total expenses of the Govern- 
ment on this account at present. 


— The August number of The Popular Science 
Monthly opens with an article on ‘‘ The Spirit of 
Manual Training,’’ by Prof. C. H. Henderson, 
who says that, if the manual training school 
escapes being dominated by mere shop-skill as 
well as by mere book-learning, it will furnish the 
best all-round education yet devised. Prof. John 


F. Woodhull has a good word for ‘‘ Home-made 
Apparatus,’’ which he says is more generally 
available and more effective than complex and 
expensive contrivances. ‘‘The Influence of Race 
in History,’’ is pointed out by M. Gustave Le 
Bon, who shows that it explains why one conquest 
led to a brilliant civilization and why another 
brought an era of disorder. In his paper on 
** Agnosticism and Christianity,’’ rofessor 
Huxley reviews the chief points of his controversy 
with Dr. Wace, and sharply criticises some of 
Cardinal Newman’s writings. Among other in- 
teresting and instructive papers are ‘‘ The Wastes 
of Modern Civilization,’’ by Felix Oswald, Ph.D. ; 
‘* Life in the Solomon Islands,’”? by C. M. Wood- 
ford; ‘‘Savage Life in South America,’”’ by 
Capt. John Page; ‘‘ Scientific Charity,’’ by A. 
G. Warner, Ph.D.; ‘‘ Electrical Waves,’ by 
Samuel Sheldon, Ph.D. ; ‘‘ The Defensive Armor 
of Plants,’? by M. Henry de Varigny. The 
scientific lessons on ‘* The Johnstown Disaster,’’ 
are pointed out in an editorial and the other de- 

rtments are marked by their usual variety. 

ew York: D. Appleton & Co, $5.00 a year. 


— Wide Awake for August is an open-air 
number full of things to be done out of doors. 
There is geology from Prof. Fredesick Starr, a 
boating article from Miss Guiney, directions for 
making wild-flower books by Miss Harris, while 
Mrs. Sallie Joy White describes bread-making as 
the Boston schoolgirls do it. The number is 
largely written by travelers and sight-seers, Mrs. 
General Fremont describes her ‘* Camping Near 
the Giant Trees,’’ in the early California days, 
and Mies Risley Seward and Mrs. Humphrey 
write of visits made to historic places. ‘‘ Fishing 
in Tweed and Yarrow,’’ with beautiful engravings 
of the historic river scenery, is a most readable 
fishing paper by Andrew Lang. The story ele- 
ment is of fine quality, and the poems are by 
Edith M. Thomas, Joel Benton, Mrs. Whiton- 
Stone and Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


— The Andover Review for July treats of 
Creed Question in Scotland,’ ‘‘ The Half- 


Estimation of Gethe,’’ “The Oxford Movement 
in the English Charch,”’ and ‘‘ What is Reality ?”’ 
Part ILI, ‘‘ The Answer of Life,” by A. Taylor 
Jones, Esq., Dr. Wm. Barrows, Miss Mary E. 
Nutting, Rev. Julius H. Ward and Rev. Francis 
H. Johnson, in this order, The editorial raises 
the question ‘‘ Are Oar Theological Sem.uaries in 
Danger of Over-Training ?”’ and comments upon 
“Missionary Self Devotion,” and ‘ The Decline 
of Academical Oratory.’’ Social Economies, Theo- 
logical and Religious Intelligence, acd German 
Theological Literatare have their usual place in 
the review. Honghton, Mifflin, & Company, 
Boston, $4 per annum. 


— Those who have been attending the Educa- 
tional Convention at Nashville will be interested 
to know that the September number of the New 
England Magazine, the new magazine just being 
started in Boston under the editorship of Edward 
Everett Hale and Edwin D. Mead, will contain 
an illustrated article on ‘‘ Nashville,’”’ by Col. 
Colyar, of Nashville, the first of a series of arti- 
cles on the enterprising cities of the New South,— 
Birmingham, Atlanta, Chattanooga, ete. There 
will also be a special article on the ‘‘ Educational 
Institutions of Nashville,’ and an article by A. 
P. Marble on the ‘‘ National Educational Asso- 


- ~ 


— James Dwight, M.D., the famous tennis 
player, in his article in the August Scribner gives 
clear and accurate descriptions of some of the 
best players of to-day, including the Renshaws, 
Lawford, W. J. Hamilton, the best Irish player, 
and Sears, Pettitt, and other American 
The striking illustrations show positions in eleven 
different strokes, and will be found a great aid to 
all tennis players. 


— The Treasury for Pastor and People for 
August is filled with excellent material. The 
sermons are of the highest order, and the editorials 


timely and suggestive. The frontispiece is the 

rtrait of President Robert Graham, D.D., of 
Bible College, Kentucky. There is also a sketch 
of his life, a fine view of Central Christian Church, 
Cincinnati, and a portrait of the late Isaac 
Errett, D.D. 


— Lord Tennyson’s eightieth birthday occurs 
in August of the present year, and Scribd 
ner’s for this month contains two excellent por- 
traits of him engraved from p pbs, one 
taken in 1877 and one in 1888; also pictures of 
his houses in the Isleof Wight and Surrsy, with 
an especially fine engraving of Tonnyaon’s favorite 


—Col. Higginson’s paper in Harper's Bazar, 
of August 2nd, discusses the reference to Mrs. 


Browning in the recently published ‘‘ Letters and 
Remains of Edward Fitzgerald,’ and the sonnet 
which the reference called forth from Mr. 
Browning. 


—‘*Men Who Control Millions,”’ is the title of 
a series of articles, with portraits, which is begun 
in Harper's Weekly for July 3ist. The first 
article presents ‘‘ A Group of Eastern Railroad 
Presidents.”’ 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Journal of Speculative Philosophy for July; 
terms, $3.00 for volume, single number, 75 cents. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The Homiletic Review for August; terms, $3.00 
per year, single number, 30 cents. New York: Funk 

agnalls. 

Atlantic Monthly for August ; terms, $4.00 per 
a. single number, 35 cents. Boston: Houghton, 
D 


, & Co, 

St. Nicholas for August;.terms, $3 00 a year, single 
number, 35 cents. New York: Century Co. 

The Author for July; terms, Twelve numbers one 
dollar, one pumber, ten cents. Boston: Box 1905. 

Popular Science Monthly for August; terms, &5.00 
yearly subscription, single copy, 50 cents. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Cassell’s Fan ily Magazine for August; terms, 
$1.50 per annum, single issue, 15 cents. New York: 
Cassell & Co. 

Harper’s for August, terms, $4.00 per year, single 
number, 35 cents. 

Scribner’s Magazine for August; terms, $3.00 per 
yest. single number. 25 cents. New York: Charles 

cribner’s Sons. 

Wide Awake for August, terms, $2.40 a year, sin 
gle number, 20 cents. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 

Magazine of Art for August. terms, $3.50 a year, 35 
cents a single number. New York: Cassell & Co. 

The Pulpit Treasury, 
year. New York: E Treat & Co. 

Our Little Ones for Augvst; terms, $1.50 a year. 
Boston: The Russell Pub. Co. 


for August; terms, $2.50 a 


Breed Indians in North America,’ The Over- 


The New England Bureau of 


3 Somerset Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Education, 


TO PATRONS. 
Patrons aed ps us early notice of vacancies in 


of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi- 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for 
school supervision. 

No charge to school officers for services rendered. 


Dr. Orcutt :—I waut to tell you how much pleased 
I amwith your method of conducting your business. 
I have been surprised at your resources and ability 
to assist reliable teachers. I have seen enough 0 
your management to convince me that you are one of 
the few upon whom the teachers and school officers 


TO TEACHERS. 

Now 1s THE Time TO REGISTER for acci- 
dental vacancies and for repeated openings ef the 
new school year. Not a week passes when we do 
not have calls for teachers, and they come from 
every state and territory. 

Forms and Circulars sent free. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


My Dear Dr. Orcutt ;—I wish once more to express 
mp high appreciation of the excellent aid you have 
rendered me in obtaining the position [at New Ha- 


f|ven, Conn. — salary, $1500] which I desired. I am 


confident that no one could have done more or bet- 

ter, and feel Ty! — great obligations to you. 
accept m anks. 

M. M. MARBLE. 


0. E. BLAKE, 
Prof. of Classics, French Protestant College. 
pringfield, Mass. 


Cambridge, Mass., June 22, 1889. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Mamaqer, 8 Somemet Street, Boston. 


A SPECIMEN BRICK. One of the most gratifying features of our Agency business is that our candidates 

stand by us, renewing their registrations every year, or as often as they get new posi. 
tions through us. Thus Frank H. Word writes to us, June 8, 1889: “ I registered with you Grst in "85, and you se- 
cured me the principalship of Granville Union school at a salary of 800; I registered with you next in '87 and 
you secured me the priacipalship of Yates Union School at a salary of $1000; I registered a third time, this year, 
and you have now secured me the principalship of Chatham Union school at a salary of $1300. It is not strange 
that I feel very grateful for your services. Let me say that I always advise my teacher friends to register in 
Bardeen'’s Agency and shall do 80 more zealously than ever hereafter. 
secured through you have always given the best satisfaction.” 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


WHAT WE ARE DOING. 


It may be interesting to teachers who cannot visit our office in Chicago to kuow some of the facts 


I would add that the assistant teachers 


about our agency, and what we are now doing. We give below a few items: 
No. of clerks now employ: d, 17 
No. of letters received each day (average), - - - = - 474 


No. of letters sent out each day 
(This does not include circular letters in bulk ; for exam 10,000 personal letters 


ONE WEEK’S RECORD. 


No. Vacancies No. Positions New Members Amount " 
Received. Filled. Joined. 


3 eee ree 6 17.00 eeee 4 

This work will continue till the middle of September; though after the middle of August there i 
gradual dropping off. About the first of Sept. we receive many pclearame every day asking us oo name 
best teacher available for sudden vacancies. During the Fa!l, Winter, and Spring there are demands for 
teachers every day, and the Association kept four clerks at work all last winter. 
Send for circulars and learn of our work. Address: 


Téachers’ Co-Operative Association, 
ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 70 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


. {NEW YORK CITY, Box 1969. M. V. Broaoop, Agt. 
Branches : { TACOMA Washington Territory. W. H. 


ARE YOU LOCATED FOR SEPTEMBER ? 


If not, send at once for semi-monthly Report of Vacancies now on the books of the School 
and College Bureau, of Elmhurst (Chicago), Ill. We have already recommended teachers for 
over 500 vacancies, and of those recommended we are hearing most gratifying results. We 
still have several hundred vacancies, and every mail brings new ones. If you are prepared 
for good work, we can hardly fail to have one or more places suited to your wishes and 
attainments.. Our vacancies are direct from employers. Salaries range from $300 to $2800, 


Let us hear from you at once. Address Cc J. ALBERT, Manager, Elmhurst, Ill. 


Free Registration. THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, °° Tix. 


Combines the Best Features ever offered by an Agency. 
ven to the 


1. No registration fee,—a guarantee of an earnestef-| 3. One half of the Agency's commission 


fort on our part to place you, and earn a commission. teacher reporting the vacancy. 
2. No time wasted in referring,— we recommend direct. Send stamp for f 
ress, Mrs. J. W. BINGHAM, Manager, 236 Sheffield Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


MR. ORVILLE BREWER, DECORAH, IOWA, Jun 20, 1889. 


MANAGER TEACHERS’ Co-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
70 DEARBORN St., CHICAGO. 

* * * * OUR NEED WAS A PRESSING ONE, AND I WROTE TO ALL THE TEACHERS’ 
AGENCIES OF WHICH I COULD HEAR, I SELECTED Miss BROWN — YOUR CANDIDATE — AS 
THE BEST PERSON FOR THE PLACE. * * * * ® THE RESULTS HAVE CONFIRMED YOUR 
CAREFUL AND DISCRIMINATING WISDOM IN SELECTING HER FOR RECOMMENDATION. SHOULD 
WE NEED ANOTHER TEACHER, AT SOME FUTURE TIME, IT WILL BE NECESSARY TO CONSULT 


ONLY ONE AGENCY. 
CLARENCE M. BOUTELLE, 
(Surt. or SCHOOLS.1 


A TWO WEEKS’ RECORD. 


Al Superintendencies S82 High School Assistants, Grammar, Inter- 
salaries from $850 to $2000. mediate, and Prima: itions, $400 to $760. 
17 Positions in Colleges, 30 Positions for Specialists in Se ence, Latin, 
48 Bligh School Principaliships, Music, Art, Elocution, Book keeping, &c., 
$600 to $1400. $400 to ome 
The above is but a partial list of our vacancies. Every day brivgs new ones. Circulars free, 
PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
L. B. LANDIS, Manager. 205 N. Seventh Street, ALLENTOWN, PA. 
THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
rem: t., Boston. Wes Office, 48 W. Third St., St. Paul. 
Studio BoANSOM BRIDGE, Manager. | EDWARD’ A. GUERNSEY, Manager. 
4 HO OFFICERS FOR RECOMMENDING TEACHERS. 
The for any position in public or private school work. Good 
teachers aiways in demand. One fee registers in both agencies, 
CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, SOUTHERN School A enc 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. WESTERN 
Established 1855. Assists Teachers in obtaining lucrative positions; intro- 
3 East 14th Street, N. W. duces to Colleges, Schools, and Families superior Profes- 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN « foe of 82.00. is made to 
9 seeking teachers. 
Register at once. Address with stamp, 
Teachers’ Agency BURROUGHS, 
Introduces to colleges, schools, an es superior MT. STERLING, KY. 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- “ 
ernesses for every department of {instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call en or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 
9 
Teachers’ Agencv 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, eges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and ren’ of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, FOR REGISTRATION. 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. NO FRE BEST FACILITIES. 
E. MIRIAM COYRI EFFICIENT SER VICE, 


ERE, 7 
31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave. [::::::::::: ° LARGE BUSINESS, 
NEW YORK CITY. | not in collecting advance fees, but in provid 


SINCERELY YOURS, 


Nov. 21, 1888. 


OO 


Albany Teachers’ Agency, 


408 Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 
SALARIES, W. A. CHOATE & CO., Props. 
$300 to $2500. 


TEACHERS, 


With good records, wanted at 
once by the 


J. E. MASBSEE, Sec’y. 
Form for stamp. 


Teachers with Positions. i 
mployers are served without suppl 
sw’s EICy of Teachers 1s the LARGEST and BEST. 
J: R. E. AVERY, 


[Both Senes.] 
American Teachers Bureau, 
ST. LOUIS.—13th Year. 


Also Book-keepers, 
Firms. Murs. NEw ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
Avene Register Now. | 8 Somerset St., Boston, 
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96 FTOURNAL OF 
“SEND FOR SPECIMEN PAGES 
EDWARD EGGLESTON’S 
NEW 


First Book in American History. 


TO BE READY EARLY IN AUGUST. 
It will be one of the most attractive and interesting school books ever issued. 


Address 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, & 5 Bond St., New York City. 


NEW SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 


Voice of Song Series. 


By Prof. ELLSWORTH C. PHELPS, 
Instructor of Music in the Public Schools of the City of Brooklyn. 


Voice of Song, No. 1. A choice collection of simple, beautiful songs, adapted to Primary 
and Intermediate grades of schools, with a practical, systematic, well-graded course of elementary vocal 
exercises suited to children’s voices. 160 pages, board. Price, 36 cents per copy. Sample copy by 


mail, postpaid, 40 cents. 

Voice of Song, No. 2. A collection of the choicest and freshest music, suited to the 
grammar and high school grades, with a full course of well-graded and practical vocal exercises. It 
contains fresh music of the choicest quality. An admirable book. 254 pages, in boards, 60 cents. 
Sample copy by mail, postpaid, 60 cents. 

Publishers, 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., 


18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 30 Franklin St., Boston. 122 & 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


Monroe College of Oratory, 


C. WESLEY EMERSON, M. D., PRESIDENT, 


Alas a systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and Voice Culture. 
A new method of Analysis, Natural Renderis , and the principles of the we si ression thor- 
grees confe 


| The STUDENT'S 


MYTHOLOGY. 
By C. A. WHITE, 


Author of “White's Classical Literature,” etc. 
Arranged for the use of Schools and Academies. 
The Student's Mythology isa practical work, pre by 


experienced teacher, and designed for pupils who have not 
yet entered. or who, like the greater number of those attending 


our schools and academies, are not likely to enter upon a regular 
classical course. New edition now ready. A Bandoome ame 
volume, 815 PP.» e 61. Copies sent post-free for 
gzapination. with a view to introduction in school or college, 


A. C, Armstrong & Son, New York. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO, 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IB 


DRAWING BOOKS, 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


MANUFACTUR 


PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 


To which special attention is called. 


the teaching of Form and Dra 
and Grammar 8c 


are mad y 
beauty, and are the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct coneins of Form and Drawing 
stage, and especial 
catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL a 
> 7 Park 8t., Boston, 
79 WABASH 


EGISTER NOW 


For the New School Year, 
WITH THE 


NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


LEISURE HOUR MUSIC. 


Through the heat of Summer, the cool days of the 
Autumn, and Curis the invigorating cold and the 
long evenings of Winter. “iusic is Mimg as an 
entertainer. 

Make Home sweet and happy by using— 
Whipple’s Merry Making Melodies, $1.00. 
Osgeed’s Bhymes and Tunes, $1.00. 
Children’s School Songs, 35 ets. 
Emersen’s Gems for Little Singers, 30 cts. 
Songs and Games for Little Ones, $2.00. 


Of Evenings, sing “‘ Gospel Song music” from— 
Praise in Seng, 40c, Voices of Praise, 40c. 
Gospel ef Joy, 3ic. Sivging on the Way, 


Collections of Songs for refined Musicians are— 


Song Classics, $1, Classic Tenor Songs, $1, 

“ Alte, $1. Bass “ 81. 
Franz’s Album of Songs, $2. Choice Vocal Duets, $1.25 
Kjerulf’s “ “ $1.60. M. V. White’s Album, $2 
Everest’s “ * ** $1.00. Choice Sac’d Solos, $1.25 


Music for Social Singing, of the best quality, is in 


College Songs, 560c ; The same for Guitar or Banjo, 
1; Minstrel Songs, old and new, $2; War Songs, 
.t American Ballad Collection, $1; Vocal Guitar 
Album, $1; Good Old Songs we Used to Sing, $1.25; 
Old Folks’s Tunes, 40c.; Jubilee and Plantation 


Songs, 


ANY BOOK MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE, 
OLIVER DITSON CO., Boston. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
1 AND 77 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


oughly taught. Scientific and practical Vie Maury’s @ phies, Venable’s Arithmetics, 
Spring term opens March 5. Summer term opens for four weeks, g July e- 8 Somerset St., Boston. R Gilde Latin, 

Minerals, j Stuffed Animals 
Rocks, | and Skins, 
Fossils, Mounted 

Casts of Fossils, skeletons, 
Geological MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. | Anatomical Models, 

Relief Maps. Send for Circular. ROCHESTER, N. Y. Invertebrates. 


LATEST ISSUES. 


METCALF’S LANGUAGE EXERCISES. 


By Ropert C. METCALF, Supervisor of Schools, Boston, Mass., and ORVILLE T. BRIGHT, 
Supt. Schools, Englewood, Ill. Cloth, 12mo, 230 pp. Illustrated. For introduction, 42 cts. 
This book is more strictly than any other work of the kind a book of language exercises, Much care is 
had in the arrangement of the lessons to-secure constant freshness and at the same time to furnish repeat- 
ed practice in every variety of exercise. 


LOCKWOOD’S READINGS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


ANIMAL MEMOIRS. By SaAmuEL Lockwoop, Ph.D. PArr I.: MAMMALS. Cloth, 
12mo, 317 pp. Part II,: BIRDS, Cloth, 12mo. 397 pp. For introduction, 60 cents each, 
‘Dr. Samuel Lockwood has written in ‘Animal Memoirs’ a really fascinating book. His stories of the 
animals he has known are told with tenderness and humor; his descriptions of the characters, the idiosyn- 
crasies of his friends, are full of sweet, attractive feeling as well as of scientific accuracy. It isa 
only delight children, but will teach the most valuable lessons of loving kinduess.”— 
ew Yor ne. 


GASTINEAU’S Conversation Method with the French. 


The Conversation Method for Speaking, Reading, and Writing French. Intended for 
or use in schools, with a system of pronunciation based on Websterian equivalents and entirely 
new devices for obtaining a correct pronunciation. By EDMOND GASTINEAU, A. M , gradu- 
uate of the Université, Paris, and Principal of the Conversation School, New York. 

For Introduction, $2 00. 


The method here adopted is, so far as possible, that which a person follows in a foreign land when sur- 
rounded by those who speak only the French. 


HARPER’S INDUCTIVE GREEK METHOD. 


By Prof. WiLL1AM R. HARPER, Ph. D., Yale University, and WILLIAM E. WATERS, Ph. D., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


HARPER’S INDUCTIVE LATIN METHOD. 
By Prof. Wm. R. Harper, Ph. D., Yale University, and Isaac B. Burerss, A. M., Latin 
Master Rogers High School, Newport, Rhode Island. For introduction, each $1.00. 


The method employed in these books is that followed by Professor with such 
his classes at Chautauqua and elsewhere. ¥ Harper such signal success in 


SPENCERIAN COPY BOOKS---Revised Ed. of 1888. 


NOW READY: Common ScHoon Series, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 
SHORTER CouRSE, Noa. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 
Tractne Coursk, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4. 
The Spencerian Copy Books, in their various editions haye long been recognized as the National 


WHITE’S INDUSTRIAL DRAWING---Revised. 


."’ For Schools. The most important books of their class 


“* The Alphabet of Manual Training 
ever issued. Already adopted in many large cities. Write for 


Teachers are invited to address us on any matter pertaining to text-books. If an improved book or 
series is desired ¢ hool, write 
Teachers or School ‘ho 
ir ok Qpeere wai are desirous of effecting a change in the Writing Books in their schools 
Our Brief Descriptive List sent free to any address. Correspondence solicited. Liberal terms for first 


supply or for examination. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, & CO., 
4753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


\BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 


—— AGENCY FOR 
HENRY HOLT & OO.’8, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, 
LOCK WOOD'S, Dr. SAU VEUR’S, PRor. WENCKE- 


EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Lan ‘ 
Subseriptic clients, 


CARL SCHOENHOE, 
144 Trement Street, Boston. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIBS. 


Westinke’s How te Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common School Literature. 
Leyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 


k| Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 


Peterson’s Coustitution. 
Sheppard’s Science. 


Teachers’ Help Manuals 


Are a perfect surprise to us. Over 5000 copies 
have been sold during the past few months, since they 
came into our possession. But seven Manuals have 
been published ; they are : 
1. Practical Grammar: 500 Exercises. 
2. Manual of Correspondence. 
Rasy ropbiems for oun Thinkers. 
5. Catch Questions in Arithmetic. 
6. 100 sons in Com ition. 
7. Manual of Rhymes, Selections, and Phrases. 


TEACHERS ARE DELIGHTED WITH THEM. 


. J Paper, 25 cts., or five for $1.00. 
PRICE : {Gicth, 40 cts., or five for $1.75. 
Address: Agents Wanted. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


SONGS. 


SHE STOOD AMONG THE LILIES. By Frederick Vinal. 
An exceptionally fine song of only ordinary diffi- 
ty. Twoeditions, for Soprano or Alto. Price, 40c. 
WHERE THE OX-EYED DAISIES GROW. 
By Virginia Bryant, 
A pretty and pleasing Waltz Song. Price, 50c 
NO MORE PARTING, NORAH DARLING. 
a ten By A. Henderson. 
pleasing song, not difficult, 
that sings itself. ‘Price, Bicts. 


PIANO MUSIC. 
GALATEAGAVOTTE 2 waLKer. 


A bright and charming composition b a 
ser of the well-known Mil taire.”” 


ARGH OF TRIUMPH. 2 warp. 


A stirring and excellent Military March of fourth 


trade of difficulty. ice, 
ALBUMBLATT. By LOUIS SCHEHLMANN. 
A pretty little “‘piece’’ somewhat in the style of a 
octurne. Price, cts. 
*,*Any of the above, 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. i 
And 19 East 16th St., Now Neck 


Chemical Lecture Notes. 


By PETER T. AUSTEN, 
Prof. Gen’l & Applied Chemistry, Rutgers Coll., N. J. 
12mo, Cloth. $1.00. 

“*In this admirable little work the general subject of 
Chemistry is most graphically treated, and what is ordi- 
narily considered a very dry branch of science is, by the 
distinguished author, made vivid and interesting 

*» Will be matled and prepaid on receipt of price. 

on rece’ 
Catalogues and clreulare free by mail. 

JOHN WILEW & SONS, New York. 


Now Ready: 


A Literary Reader 


McGuffey’s Alternate Sixth Reader. 


for Higher Grades. 


Bound in full cloth, 


432 pages; with ten full-page 


illustrations, 129 new selections (not found in the 
usual school readers), 


biographical scetches, etc. 


Price, 60 Cents. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & OO., Publishers, 
. Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 
C. F, STEARNS, New England Agent, 8 HaAwLEy Boston, 
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